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THE DUEL: 


A CHAPTER FROM MY OLD JOURNAL. 


“ 


In the spring of 18— the frigate U: 
which I was then attached, was 
squadron in the Mediterranean as the flag 
orders were particularly agreeable to us all 
set about refitting our ship for sea with 
alacrity and good will. The nee 
few, as we had just returned froma sha J 
West Indies; and the third day after the 
instructions, we had calked our déeis—We rove a new 
gang of running rigging—watered ship 
spars aloft—and lay moored in East Riv: 
and ready for the reception of the Commod 

There was in this instance none of the usuabdélays 
in sailing. Our commander was a young mam, con- 
sidering the rank he held in the service, and conceiv- 
ing it, as all others did, a high compliment in being 
appointed to the command of so important a station, 
was anxious to deserve by his energy and activity, the 
confidence reposed in him by the Navy Department. 
The little left to do, was, on his arrival, promptly exe- 
cuted, and the afternoon of the next day after we 
hauled into the stream, saw us with steering-sails low 
and aloft, standing past Sandy Hook light-house. 

I am getting, however, rather before my story. The 
Commodore brought with him, in his barge, a gentle- 
man (a clergyman) from one of the towns on the Hud- 
son, whom I shall, for distinction, call Hamilton, and 
two fine looking youths, one his son, and the other that 
of a friend, then an eminent lawyer and senator in 
Congress, who had procured by his influence the ap- 
pointment of both as midshipmen; and as they were 
schoolfellows, and bosom friends, they were, at his de- 
sire, ordered to the same ship. The father appeared 
quite cheerful at the happy auspices under which the 
two boys were about toset out in life; chatted gaily with 
them until we were fairly under way—then taking 
their hands in his—kissed them both—gazed a moment 
at his son, as if he would stamp his image indelibly 
upon his memory, and stepped into the boat which was 
in waiting for him at the gangway, leaving them 
both in tears. Alas!—little did he think he had part- 
ed from his only and darling child for ever. 

The young men walked aft upon the quarter-deck, 
and gazed over the tafferelat the receding boat, in 
silence. It faded to a speck—vanished—re-appeared 
for a moment—and again lost itself in the distance — 
A weight seemed with it to disappear from their bo- 
soms. They turned, arm-in-arm, to the busy scene 
around them, and the bustle and activity that pervaded 
the ship—the pleasing strangeness and novelty of their 
situation—and the light raillery of the Commodore— 
soon dispelled from their elastic minds whatever of 
melancholy had begun to gather there. Restoring to 
Edward Hamilton, the calm, and rather pensive se- 
renity, for which his face was remarkable; and to 
Richard—or as he was more familiarly called—Dick 
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Mamile which was rae 
aughing glance, which a apa aa 
ind a contracted brow never : 

pur departure—made an offing—and 

e ship for sea was employed 

mitiing the yards, online the anchors 

, when I heard the Commodore call to 

er-deck midshipmen—* Ask Mr. Jame- 

I went to him immediately. “ Let 

e you to my two young friends,’ he said, 

pm; “as this is their first venture upon salt 

he continued, “I am afraid they will not find 
themselves very much at home on board ship. I wish, 
sir, you wouldetake them into your mess, and initiate 
them in the mysteries of a reefer’s life.” I of course 
assented, expressing the pleasure it would afford me 
to hawe them join the mess of which I was caterer — 
Invited them to the steerage, and after introducing 
them to their brother officers, pointing out their berths, 
clothes-lockers, &c., and doing all in my power to 
make them feel easy in their new situation, excused 
myself, and returned to finish the duties in which I had 
been interrupted. 

As the interest of my story, if it shall possess any, 
will rest mainly upon the melancholy fate of these 
young men, I shall be somewhat minute in my de- 
lineation of them. There was but a few months’ dif- 
ference in their ages, but Carson was the eldest, though 
the smallest, and apparently the youngest of the two. 
He was but just turned of sixteen, and was one of the 
handsomest youths I have ever seen. 

He was short, but not inelegantly formed, and his 
free gait and elastic step added strength to the gaiety 
and good humour which was the predominant expres- 
sion in his face, and most marked features of his cha- 
racter. His features were small and regular, and the 
mouth slightly turned up at the corners, with its mis- 
chievous dimples, gave a fixed smile to his face— 
Whether this was natural, or caused by habit, I could 
never determine, but it was rarely known to leave it, 
and it was remarked at his funeral that death itself 
had not withered it. His eyes were blue, quick, 
glancing, and brilliant, though usually half shut—not 
dully, but laughingly, and the small diverging wrinkles 
at theouter corners, added nota little to their comic ex- 
pression. For the rest, his complexion was extremely 
delicate, and the skin around the nose and upper part 
of the cheeks slightly freckled. His flaxen hair clus- 
tered in natural ringlets around his forehead, and those 
exposed below the hat were much tanned. 

The other was taller by the half head, but his form 
wanted the compactness, and his step the firmness and 
vigour of his friend. In fact, nature had given him 
no promise of health or long life. His chest was con- 
tracted, and entirely out of proportion with his limbs, 
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and this, together with a slight stooping of the shoul- 
ders, rendered his form ungraceful almost to deformity. 
But for whatever the architect had left undone here, 
he was more than recompensed by the surpassing beau- 
ty of his nobler part; and none who gazed upon Ed- 
ward Hamilton’s pale and ample forehead, which, 
bounded by the moist, dark auburn hair, and softly pen- 
cilled eyebrows, seemed a temple dedicated to thought. 
His large hazle eye, in its abstract wanderings—his 
teeth, with their pearly transparency—or on the finely 
chiselled, though somewhat irregular features, would 
have thought to analyze his person, or mark its de- 
fects. 

Such were these two friends, and still more unlike 
in feeling than in form. Nor could I lament more 
their estrangement than I wondered at their intimaéy. 
It was the mingling of sunlight and moonlight. The 
union of l'allegro and il penseroso. Was it a proof 
how the affections may be moulded by circumstances? 
Or did I, as Igsametimes thought, see inj 
ship, their enmity, and fate, the finger ¢ 
ing them onward? 

1 had got things what sailors call 
resting myself on the stunsail- ; 
some instructions to the old captain 
who sat on the strapping a passivee blag 
my new friensdadin joined me. They wer 
glee, laughing—talking—and asking me a 
questions. Now climbing the rigging—swingim, 
the foot of the foresail—or running from side tg sj 
the ship, to watch the uncouth gambols of a 
porpoises, that sported beneath the bow. 

To a landsman it may seem strange, parting as they 
were from friends, home, and native land, that their 
hearts were glad. But none who have-beer: upon the 
broad ocean, who have looked forth for the first time 
upon its beauty—its majesty—its immensity—and cleft 
its blue depths with a flowing sheet, and following sea 
—I care not if they were leavingall nearest and dear- 
est—but have felt their spirits glow beneath the 
cheering influence, and the warm current course more 
gaily through their veins. 

It was such an afternoon as seldom smiles upon our 
American coast. Except the low, huddled masses 
which skirted the horizon towards the home of the 
breeze, and were rolling slowly up to meet the sun; 
seeming to say “ You had better dowse those flying 
kites before you turn in, Commodore;” the upper deep 
was unflecked by a single cloud, and almost rivalled 
the sea in the depth and breadth of its blueness.— 
There was just wind enough to keep the foresail belly- 
ing full, and make the light booms and royal masts 
show what stuff they were made of; and just sea 
enough to break the monotony of the ocean with dots 
of foam, and make our frigate feel her buoyancy— 
while the swiftly falling, but unshorn sun threw his 
slant beams along the wave tops that shaded the hol- 
lows of the sea, and painted bright rainbows on the 
prism sprays that glanced from the bow at her every 
leap. As the sun went down into the Sea (the clouds 
had risen, and the low line of coast where he dipped 
was already beneath the horizon) the wildness of their 
pleasure appeared to subside, and perhaps the occupa- 
tion of the two youths at that moment—one leaning 
against the forward swifter, his lips parted and his eyes 
resting far onward where the sky bent down to the 
ocean—the other climbing the rattlings with his hat 
off, his fair hair waving in the breeze, and yellowed 
by the sunlight—giving vent to his pleasurable emo- 
tions in the boyish exclamation, “I see it yet,” will 
better illustrate their different characters than any 
thing I have said or can say. 

Only the Highlands of Navesink were now visible 
against the sky. They too gradually faded; and as 
the broad gulf of waters slowly sucked down their 
base, darkness folded its mantle around their summit. 








Hamilton gazed around him a moment in silence, then 
placing his arm within that of his companion as they 
turned to promenade the deck, repeated those beautiful 
and expressive lines from the Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. 
« Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea.” 


The first lieutenant had, at my desire, placed us all 
in the same watch, and as ours was the middle one 
that night, I hinted to them that the articles of war 
made it death, or worte punishment, to sleep upon du- 
ty, and advised them to turn in and get a nap before 
eight bells,—but no,— bad yet to rise, and 
the stars to rush out, theynwere wondering what 
the folks were doing at home—and what Ellen was 
thinking of—and talkingof the tricks Dick had played 
upon the old master of the Latin school—and of their 

yoolfellowsgcondemned to durance vile—and of all 

past pleasures and future projects. There I found 
when called te my mid watch—pacing the deck, 
the scene. “Ah! Ned,” said Car- 

hey went to their duties on the quarter-deck, 
afraid, after all, we shall never see happier 

n we did at the Latinschool.” I doubt not in 

ps those werds were more than once recalled 


heh’ prepossessed in favour of my new 
a and @ndeavoured as much as possible to 
anfidence and cultivate their friendship— 
i cumstances were favourable, as we were 
wnmuch together both off and on duty. They 
rere both eager to acquire a knowledge of their pro- 
fession, and would take turns, when the weather was 
pleasant and the duties of the ship permitted, in walk- 
ing with me in the weather gangway; for though I 
was but two years their senior in age, I was more 
than four in date of warrant, and was not only able to 
impart information, but to amuse them with a sailor's 
yarn occasionally. With Carson | soon became inti- 
mate. I was myself from the North River, and I 
soon found our families had been long acquainted.— 
His sister Helen | remembered very well, a pretty, 
sweet-spoken little creature, just in her teens. She 
had been spending a month with us during my last 
visit at home, and was a great favorite there. I 
wondered the name and resemblance had not sooner 
struck me. 
I found both had entered the service with uncom- 
mon advantages. The utmost care had been bestow- 


ed upon their educations, and an intimate acquaintance . 


with history, the dead languages, and those of the 
living most pregnant with beauty and usefulness, the 
French and Italian, together with a mass of general 
information, truly surprising for persons of their years, 
had matured their minds and prepared them to turn 
with large and enlightened views from books to the 
vast museum of nature—to drink at the fountain 
head of those streams so often tainted in their course 
by prejudice or ignorance. 

A fresh north-wester wafted us swiftly across the 
Atlantic and along the hallowed shores of the Medi- 
terranean, where the sky and the earth, and nature and 
art, vie in the luxurianceof their loveliness, and where 
all that is and all that has been is spread out like a 
map: the present exciting the mind to its intensest 
action, and maddening like a mistress; the past like 
a parent guiding with its councils;—more than two 
years had worn happily away. 

Already the sprouting beard upon the lip, but more 
the decision which shone out in moments of difficulty 
and danger, told they were entering upon the confines 
of manhood. Yet Carson was among his messmates, 
the same gay and careless boy he came on board. His 
tenacious memory had treasured up an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote, which, together with a rapid inven- 
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tion and quick perception of the ridiculous, made him 
the life and soul of the steerage. No excursion of 
pleasure could be got up without he joined it—no din- 
ner party went off well if his song and pun, and more 
than all, his hearty laugh was wanting. He was not 
one of your established jokers, who comes with his wit 
ready maiufaetured and his stories selected for the oc- 
casion. But he burst in so brim full of fun that he 
seemed only at a loss which good thing should come 
out first, and crowded them together as if he feared 
he should not have time to tell them half. Those on 
deck were never at a loss to know when Dick Carson 
was dining in the cabin or wardroom, and as peal after 
peal came rolling up’the hatch, they would gather 
around it and laugh in sympathy though unable to,catch 
a word. “I don’t know what to make of that young 
gentleman,” said our old first luff to me one day as he 
came up the ladder, with his face flushed and his eyes 
almost starting from his head with the vain attempt to 
recover his lost dignity, “I believe he must be a little 
cracked.” 

I have seldom known a quiz who was not secretly 
disliked on board ship. But although there was 
one from the Commodore down whom he had 
one time or other held up for ridicule—there 
one who did not like—I may say—love him. It 
done so openly—so good naturedly. His very look 
when he commenced said “ You'll not be offended 
now?” And then he was so careful to ayoid all sore 
points—and his caricatures were so monstrous that the 
subjects themselves would forget the identity in the 
absurdity, and join in the laugh. The high estimation 
in which he was held, and the flatiering invitations 
and kind welcome he received from the convivialists 
of the ship I fear injured him, for he became during 
the latter part of the cruise somewhat addicted to the 
wine cup, which gave a certain wildness and irregu- 
larity to his conceptions, and eccentricity to his actions, 
made me at times haif incline to the opinion of old 
Seldon, that he was in truth “a little cracked.” 

Time and circumstances had had their effect too 
upon Hamilton—they had not indeed changed his cha- 
racter—but they had called forth new traits, and 
strengthened those that were. Mingling seldom in 
our gaieties, and thoughtful and reserved beyond his 
years, he chose rather intellectual than the sensual 
pleasures which he courted perhaps with equal assidu- 
ity. Study was with him a habit, and indulgence in the 
day dreams of the visionary a passion. The fine |li- 
brary attached to the ship gave ample scope for the 
prosecution of the one, and he soon became familiar 
with the sciences, both the useful and more ornament- 
al. While a highly cultivated taste for the fine arts, 
and a spirit nursed by the poetry of the olden time of 
Italy and England, and imbued deeply with that of 
heaven, earth, and ocean, endowed him with the right 
to range, at will, the realms of the bright eyed queen, 
who 


“ Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


This turn of mind would alone account for his 
forming few friendships on board ; for aside from his 
ttachment to Carson and myself, he possessed little in 
common with his messmates. But there were other 
causes—there was pride—arising from a consciousness 
of mental superiority, and which made him unwisely 
prefer the respect to the love of those around him.— 
And while his face expressed meekness and gentle- 
ness, he nourished in his bosom wild hopes of distinc- 
tion, and passions when excited truly devilish, which 
vented themselves upon those who aronsed them, in 
biting sarcasm and proud defiance. These were deep 
faults, it is true, yet I confess they tended rather to 
strengthen the interest I otherwise felt in him, and 
when I remember how bitterly he answered them I 








would fain forget his failings in the many noble and 
generous traits by which they were redeemed. 

Let the open hand, the frank heart and fearless 
spirit which applies equally to both finish the portrait. 

They had begun anxiously to count the slowly laps- 
ing months and days which must yet separate them 
from the haunts and friends of their childhood. Each 
arrival was sure to bring them the envied package, 
with the kind wishes and anxious inquiries of parents. 
The substantial token of remembrance from their 
mates in the shape of the last new novel, poem or an- 
nual; and from Helen, the little history of domestic 
affairs, with always some welcome message to Hamil- 
ton appended, and for which he never failed to show 
his gratitude in a postscript to Carson’s letters, fre- 
quently of such dimensions as to require an extra half- 
sheet. The common recollections of the past—the 
pursuits of the present—and anticipations of the fu- 
ture i they indulged, were silently adding link 
after the chain that bound their affections to- 
gether. 


' , “ But constancy lives in the realms above.” 


I never knew the cause of thei t difference— 
some dispute upon duty of so ie a nature, they 
were both afterwards ashamed to recur to it. Hamil- 
ton was sitting one day in the steerage, when Carson 

to deliver an order from the officer of the deck, 
and fhe ceremonious “Sir,” with which it concluded, 
was the first intimation I had that they ‘were “off 
terms,” as the saying is. Had I at this time interfered 
I doubt not a reconciliation would have been easily 
effected; but such little disputes were frequently hap- 
pening among the midshipmen, and I hoped like simi- 
lar ones, a few days would heal this. It would probably 
have been so, for I could see their hearts yearned to 
each other, and a kind word or look, and all would 
have been forgotten. But a foolish pride delayed the 
necessary advance, until an incident occurred which 
led to the destruction of their friendship, peace, and 
lives. 

The dissensions that occur among this class of offi- 
cers take their rise for the most part from trivial and 
unimportant circumstances, and are not unfrequently 
extremely ludicrous. I detail this rather as a fair 
specimen of the many I have witnessed which termi- 
nated fatally. 

We were lying in the harbour of Malta, and Car- 
son, who had been dining that day in the ward-room, 
and was somewhat flushed with wine, was promenad- 
ing the deck with the lieutenant of his watch, appa- 
rently in high spirits. Upon the opposite side Hamil- 
ton walked alone, and if one might judge from the 
quick and not very kind glances he occasionally threw 
in that direction, felt a little indignant that Carson 
should be able so lightly to shake off a friendship, the 
breach in which had cost him many painful reflec- 
tions. The lieutenant shortly went below, leaving 
Carson, who was a few days the senior officer, in charge 
of the deck, with directions to send the launch for 
water, as we were to sail the following day for Smyr- 
na. The boat was accordingly manned, and Hamil- 
ton informed that it was in readiness. He either did 
not or would not hear, and Carson, afier some time 
had elapsed without his paying any attention to the in- 
formation, said “The launch is waiting, sir, and I wish 
you to shove off.” Hamilton turned quickly to him— 
“Do you give me orders, sir?” “If that is all you 
wait for—yes.” “Then find some one who will exe- 
cute them, for I shall not,” he returned. The lieu- 
tenant, with whom Hamilton was far from being a fa- 
vorite, hearing the altercation came up, and after repri- 
manding him in no very gentle terms, ordered him 
peremptorily to attend to the duty. He was obliged 
to obey, but went slowly and sullenly enough. 
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I was present in the steerage when he returned.— 
He came down in a state of high excitement, and 
after violently throwing down his dirk and tarpauline ; 
knocking down a poor devil of a steerage boy, who 
crossed his path with a dish of scup—and striding fore 
and aft the apartment to lash himself into a proper 
mood for the occasion—he gave vent to his feelings— 
“T have been thinking, Mr. Carson, of what occurred 
upon the deck this afternoon, and I must say you treat- 
ed me with very little delicacy.” Carson began 
whistling Yankee Duodle. “Yes, sir,’ he continued, 
after a few minutes’ panse, in which he had increased 
his pace to double quick time, “ with very little delica- 
cy,—and if you will have it, sir, in a very—very un- 
gentlemanly manner.” “Very good, Mr. Hamilton, I 
understand you perfectly, and will think on what you 
say,” was returned with the utmost composure and 


nonchalance, and he went on with the tune... “ Boy,” 
he thundered, as soon as it was finished, “ me a 
pen andvink.” He sat down and wrote a Tenge, 
whieh he handed to one of his friends, and as by 


him presented to Hamilton, who after reading it and 
exclaiming impatiently, “ You act like a fool, siz,” 
tore it in pieces and threw it from him. “Ha!” re- 
torted Carson, “ ygiijmay succeed in making my mess- 
mates think [ am a fool, but you have already con- 
vinced them you are a” . “ Stop, sir,” interrupt- 
ed Hamilton, “You need not say that word, you shall 
have the satisfaction you desire—and if any other 
man,” he said, darting around him a look of defiafce, 
“dares to couple my name, even in thought, with the 
word that rose to your lips, he shall account for it with 
his blvod.” 

The fatal acceptance was sent; and from that time 
forward both were wretched. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, the night be- 
fore the meeting, and I would dwell upon it as one 
that brings back feelings most sad and sweet to my re- 
membrance. We had been working our way slowly 
up among the islands of the blue A2gean, with half a 
dogen craft of as many different nations, which we had 
taken under our convoy at Malta, and were lying be- 
calmed in the passage between Scio and Ipsara. The 
yards braced up on different tacks ready for the breeze 
from wifatever direction it should please to come.— 
The courses hauled up in festoons along the yards—the 
jib lying in the brails—and the “ Old Wagon,” as our 
ship was nicknamed by the faster sailing vessels of 
the squadron, heading all round the compass as the 
light airs came by turns from the land on either hand. 
It was such a night as they only who have been 
among the islands of the Grecian Archipelago have 
seen—and they, full many a one. The moon that had 
been long gleaming upon the white town of Ipsara, 
had lifted at length her full circle above the bald 
ridge of rock that stretches through the whole extent 
of Scio, and the thousand founts of heaven adding 
their tiny rivulets of light to her broad silvery stream, 
steeped in a flood of radiance a scene of beauty near 
akinto holiness. Northward, lay the land of Sappho 
—to the south, the interminable deep. Within the 
shadow of the land, favored by the light breeze there, 
a Greek mystic, distinguishable only by its snow-white 
canvas, stole along—a guilty thing upon an evil errand. 
While our convoy, aware of its character, like timid 
waterfowl, hovered around us for protection. In the 
midst, our own ship lay like some charmed monster of 
the deep, keeping time to the music of the waters— 
gently rising and falling with the undulating waves 
that set from the eastward—sure precursors of a Levan- 
ter. The violin had ceased its gay tones, and the 
dancers, and knots of story-tellers had dropped away, 
one by one, to their hammocks, till the drowsy watch 
were alone left upon deck. 

The rushing sound of the topsails, flapping against the 
tops and rigging—the faint flash of the water beneath 












the bow—and the half-hourly strokes upon the bell, 
followed by the long cry of the look-outs, broke upon 
the quiet stillness of the night, and died away to make 
us feel more sensibly the intensity of the silence. The 
light fell so brightly upon the clean, bleached deck, as 
distinctly to define the flitting shadows of the masts 
and rigging, and was reflected back from a hundred 
polished eye-bolts and belaying-pins. While between 
the guns where the bulwarks shielded them from the 
supposed baleful influence of the moonbeams, lay two 
hundred rugged forms, pillowed upon each other and 
lost te sense and motion. It was a scene which might 
in some measure be transmitted through the medium 
of the canvas, but I despair of conveying fully in a 
written description that which owed much of its charm 
to the very indistinctness of the images that composed 
it. 

Hamilton sat with me in the hammock nettings, 
and he felt and spoke as they feel and speak, who 
love all that beauty has touched with her soft fingers, 
and venerate all on which age has laid his holy hand. 

was there, on that evening, when his heart was 

_and softened by the scene—and confidence was 
by our familiar intercourse—that he con- 
to me the secret he had never breathed but to 
one. He loved Helen Carson. He told me of their 
youthful affection as playmates; how their love had 
grown with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. “And here,” said he, taking from his 
watch-guard a locket, with a braid of bright yellow 
hair, “ is the token she gave me at parting. Butnow”— 
he paused, for the thought of the morrow pressed 
heavy on his soul; and | saw the large drops glisten 
in the moonbeams, as they chased each other down 
his cheeks. I talked long with both that night, and 
made every effort to reconcile them, but pride came 
back, and neither wonld make the first concession. 
They felt they had passed the Rubicon, and that to 
return would subject them to the sneers of their com- 
panions. 

Before the expiration of the mid-watch came the 
promised Levanter, and the rising sun saw us under 
| double reefed topsails, and courses, attempting to beat 
up the bay of Smyrna. We soon found our dull 
and deeply laden convoy were entirely unequal to the 
task ; so making signal for them to bear up, we squar- 
ed away for the island of Mytilene, and in the space 
of an hour were safely anchored in the many-winding 
entrance of the aptly named Pont Olivia. It was at 
once determined by the seconds (who had been en- 
gaged in one or two affairs of the kind before, and 
were remarkably cool and business-like upon the oc- 
casion,) that there could be no time or place better 
fitted for terminating this “little difference,” as they 
called it. 
rests of olives and citrons, of atiracting a crowd of 
idlers, or of being disagreeably interrupted by a 
Pacha’s guard, as sometimes happened in Smyrna. 
The duelling apparatus was therefore arranged, and 
as soon as the hands were turned to, after dinner, a 
boat was procured, under pretence of going on shore to 
practise at a mark; and I was, by the pressing en- 
| treaties of the parties, induced to accompany them. I 
| had once refused to have any thing to do with it, but, 
| upon further reflection, concluded to go as a spectator, 
| that 1 might, should any opening occur, interpose as 

peace-imaker; and I had little fear of a fatal termina- 
tion, as they were now actuated by pride alone, and 
Hamilton had assured me, in confidence, that, after re- 
ceiving Carson's fire, he would discharge his pistol in 
the air, and apologize. 

A narrow and romantic cove that branched from 
the main channel, on the right side of the entrance, 
where the olive-crowned hill, that sloped to the wa- 
ter's edge, was cleft to its base, was selected for the 

place of combat, and as it proved, of murder. As we 














Here waseno danger, among the silent fo- 
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passed the entrance, the inlet swept round to the 
right; and when the steep acclivities, that rose upon 
either side, shut out the shipping and opening from our 
view, we appeared to be gliding over a sheet of in- 
land water; and so entirely sheltered was it from the 
wind, that scarce a ripple played upon its surface, and 
the shrill whispers that came from the hill-top, alone 
told us the elements were warring without. Its far- 
ther extremity was bounded by a low white beach, 
and beyond a valley wound a considerable distance 
among the hills; and its rich alluvial bottom sustained 
a heavier growth of trees than the hill-side, and a 
richer carpet was spread beneath them. Not a word 
had been spoken by any of us since leaving the ship, 
and all around was so hushed, that the harsh grating 
of the keel, as it forced its way up the pebbly beach, 
seemed a profanation to its solitude; and the coxswain’s 
cry of “ way enough,” reverberated among the hills, 
and was reflected back to us with startling distinctness. 

Ordering the men to remain by the boat, we pro- 
ceeded onward until the thick foliage hid us from 
their view ; and while the ground was measured off, 
I made one more vain e(fort to conciliate them. I 
even proposed, when this had failed, that the seconds 
should load their pistols with powder only, but they 
had come, they said, to see fair play, and could not 
consent to their being imposed upon. I could do no- 
thing for them; and, retiring a few rods from the spot, 
leaned against an olive, and, folding my arms, awaited 
anxiously the result. It was a most painful thing for 
me, who felt fur each the love of a brother, to see 
them thus stand opposed, and I would rather, at that 
moment, have had them both turn their weapons upon 
me, than against each other. It was the first duel I 
had ever witnessed, and the strong excitement made 
my brain fairly giddy. A thousand strange and unbid- 
den images chased each other through my mind ;—I 
thought of Eden—of the death of Abel,—I saw the 
affectionate boys who came on board at New-York— 
the happy father, and the gay Helen,—and oh! I 
thought if it should prove fatal, the anguish, the break- 
ing hearts that would follow! I closed my eyes te 
shut out the scene, and the feelings it called forth; and 
when I again looked up, they had taken their ground, 
and awaited the signal. 

It had been arranged to place them ten paces dis- 
tant, with their backs to each other, and at the word 
“two,” they were to wheel and fire. No limit was 
made in the time of firing, because the first shot is 
considered so great an advantage among duellists, it 
was supposed they would fire instantly upon turning. 
The question “are you ready,” was asked, and an- 
swered with a stern affirmative. There was a mo- 
ment of breathless suspense, which was followed by 
the awful monosyllable. At the signal, Carson, with- 
out changing the position of his feet, turned-his body 
so as to present his left side to his antagonist, and 
throwing his right arm across his breast, fired at ran- 
dom. The report was followed by a convulsive 
shout from Hamilton;—the blood forsook his cheek— 
his brow contracted—and his eye gleamed fiercely 
along the barrel, as his pistol, before pointed in the air, 
now fell to a level. Another moment, and the fell 
purpose that flashed across his mind was executed, 
and Carson, placing his hand upon his bosom. stagger- 
ed backward. I sprung towards him; but he recover- 
ed himself, and with a faint attempt to langh, cried— 
“Ah! a devilish good shot for”. His voice was 
choked by a torrent of blood that gushed from his 
mouth and nostrils, and he fell flat upon his face. We 
turned him on his side; a dark red stain was on his 
shirt bosom, which, before we could raise him from 
the ground, had spread over his whole vest. The 
men, who well aware of our errand, had run to the 
spot on the first report of the pistols, now raised him in 
their arms, and bore him to the beach. 





I turned to Hamilton. He was standing as where 
I last saw him—his body bent forward—his right arm 
from which the pistol had fallen, extended, and the 
rigid features, which had changed their expression 
from rage to horror, seemed petrified to marble. He 
was gazing, or rather glaring, at the spot from whence 
Carson had been removed, and bis right foot was lite- 
rally standing in a puddle of blood, that flowed from a 
deep flesh-wound in the thigh. He stood utterly un- 
conscious of my approach; and when I took him by 
the shoulder,.to lead him off the ground, he recoiled 
with a shudder from my touch, and looking wildly in 
my face, like one who has been awakened from some 
fearfui dream, with a long, low groan, sunk senseless 
into my arms. 

We laid them in the boat, and endeavoured with 
bandages {we had torn off our shirt sleeves for this 
purpos taunch the blood, while we made the best 
of our . the ship. I can scarcely conceive of a 
more ghastly looking crew than we made up. Our 
boat (it was the jolly-boat) was painted white on the 
inside, and as well as our summer dresses, was smear- 
ed with blood. On one side of the boat lay Hamilton, 
not yet sufficiently recovered from fainting fit to 
be sensible of the objects around him; his second lean- 
ing over the gunwale, washing his hands, and occa- 
sionally sprinkling water in his face. On the opposite 
seat I supported Carson in my arms, while his second, 
with one hand, held a handkerchief to his breast, and 
with the other cleansed his lips from the gore and 
foam, that came through his fixed teeth. His head 
was drooped on his breast—pulsation in the wrist had 
ceased, and the hollow gurgling in his throat was the 
only sign that life still lingered. The men were 
straining every nerve upon their oars, and we were 
fairly flying through the water, yet it seemed to me an 
age ere we had passed over the half mile that sepa- 
rated us from the ship; and when it was at last accom- 
plished, and our sad burden lifted over the side, 
dropping for a time the curtain before the terrible tra-" 
gedy I had witnessed, there came over me such sick- 
ness of heart, and exhaustion of body, that it was with 
difficulty I dragged myself to my apartment. There 
stripping the bloody garments from my limbs, I threw 
myself upon the lockers, and slept long and soundly. 
It was dark when I was awakened by the boys who 
came to swing our hammocks. “ ‘Thank God, ‘tis only 
a dream,” involuntarily passed my lips, as the first 
vague remembrance of the events of the day returned. 
But the two vacant berths in front, the gloomy faces 
around, and the spotted dress which still lay beside me, 
quickly quelled the burst of grateful feeling. I cast 
an inquiring look towards the seconds, who sat on the 
hatch, conversing in low tones together. 

“Shocking business,” answered one, with a monrn- 
ful shake of the head. 

«“ Awful—awful,” responded the other. 

“Is he dead?” I asked. 

“No, not dead—but we are both arrested ; and the 
Commodore swears he will try us by a court martial.” 

Relieved as much by the intelligence as disgusted 
by their selfish regrets at such a time, I left them, and 
proceeded to the gun deck, where my poor friends had 
been removed, for the convenience of dressing their 
wounds, and as a more airy situation than the steer- 
age. I stopped a moment by Hamilton's cot, who was 
tossing in his bed, and throwing the clothes from him 
as fast as his attendant could replace them, evidently, 
however, suffering more from mental than bodily an- 
guish. Carson I found cheerful, and even gay. Half 
a dozen officers were sianding round him, and the 
surgeon held his hand to his pulse, watching the fluc- 
tuations by a watch that lay on the bed. He wel- 
comed me with a grasp of the hand. 

“You see how it is with me,” he said, in tones but 
little removed from a whisper, “and I have richly de- 
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served it for my folly. However, it's not worth while 
to cry for spilt milk, or blood either,” he added, look- 
ing at the bloody fillets on his breast. 








crack another bottle of wine with him before the month | h 
was out. 








lock forced down your throat. No Jameson,” he con- 






never hear the exhilarating pop of another Champagne 





“By the by, doctor, suppose you produce a bottle of 
your hospital, for I’m getting husky.” 







directly. . 
“I believe my taste is becoming depraved,” he said ; 








with him, you Know, is equivalent to saying ‘you are 






He was soon obliged to stop from exhaustion, and at 











“Shall I call the doctor?” 






they are away, for I could not long support the part J 





that I eare for life a groat; but, oh! Jameson, it is 
hard, very, very hard,” he continued, the tears spring- 
ing to his eyes, “to die so young—so far from home— 








he covered his face, to hide the gushing tears. 
I thought it better to let nature take its course, and 
remained silent, gently pressing his hand, until he drew 
aside the covering, and renewed the conversation of 
his own accord. 
“You must not let my friends know how I die, Ja- 
meson—for it would kill Helen, and my father too, I 
fear.” 
He inquired afier Hamilton. I told him his wound 
would confine him but a few weeks at least. 
“I am glad of that,” he said, “yet his sufferings will 
be greater than mine. If my forgiveness can make 
them less, he has it most freely, fur I have been more 
to blame than he.” 
About eleven he fell into a soft slumber, and I took 
advantage of it to speak with the surgeon, leaving the 
boy to watch him, with directions to call me if he 
awoke before my return. The doctor was in his room 
leoking over a medical work, which he laid by on my 
entrance; and at my request explained the nature of 
his wound. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
anatomy to explain minutely the course of the ball. 
It had entered the left side, and, passing through the 
lungs, came out of the right breast. 
“There is no possibility of his recovery,” he said ; 
“if he can be kept quiet his life may be prolonged a 
few days, but he must die at last.” 
We were still conversing when the boy came run- 
ning in to say that Hamilton had risen, and gone to 
Carson's cot. We hurried up the ladder; but the loud 
sobs, and broken exclamations of grief, which were au- 
dible even at the distance we stood, made us pause 
























and the wild cry, “Oh, God! I have killed him!” made 
us again rush forward. 


Carson was lying on his side, to all appearance 


I was glad to find him in such good spirits, and said | dead; and the blood from the wound, which had bro- 
what little I could to encourage him. Among other | ken open afresh, flowed freely upon the bed. Hamil- 
things, I remember to have said that I hoped yet to | ton, dressed only in his night-clothes, was bending over 


im, now grasping his hand, and crying— 
“Oh, Richard!—Richard! speak to me once—once 


“Come, come,” he interrupted, “let's have no more | —say you are alive!” Then wringing his own hands, 
of this nonsense. You look as blank while you are | and exclaiming, “Oh, my God!—my God! he is dead, 
saying it as if you were about to have a vial of hem- | and ‘tis I have murdered him!” 


We bore him back to his cot—“He has forgiven 


tinued, smiling, “you know as well as I that I shall | me—furgiven all!” he said, solemnly, holding up a 
finger encircled by the ring of his friend ; “but God 


cork, unless, indeed, we crack one now.” will never forgive me.” 


I left him, and hastened back, where the doctor was 


applying powerful stimulants toCarson. We succeed- 
A glass was gifen him; he tasted it, it it out | ed at last in restoring him to consciousness, but it was 
only to struggle with death. 


“T feel the hJood trickling through my bosom!—it 


“I can’t tell Madeira from sherry.” burns me!” he eried, gaspingly. “Oh!—oh! give me 
We begged him to be quiet;—* No,” he said, “the | air‘—I want air! Oh! dear—dear doctor! I can’t 
doctor tells me my case is somewhat precarious, which | breathe—I shall die!” 


We bore him to the port, but he shrunk shivering 


a dead man;’ and I will wag my tongue the little time | from the mild breeze—* Oh! it’s so cold—it freezes me 
I have left.” —take me to the fire!” 


A chill had come on. Heaters were hung up by 


length closed his eyes, and apparently slumbered.| his cot, and hot bricks placed under his feet. Again 

The group that had gathered around him, retired to| came the burning fever, and his piercing screams— 

their duties, or to sleep, and we were presently left | alternately for water and air—went to the hearts of us 

alone. He then turned to me. I was sitting upon the | all. I rose to get some wine from the table, but his 

side of the cot, occasionally moistening his lips with a | quick eye caught the movement, and springing up- 

sponge of vinegar. I asked him how he felt. right, he caught my arm. “Oh!—don’t—don’t—don't 
“Much worse,” he said. leave me—to—die !” 


His hand let go its hold, and he fell back upon the 


“Qh no, no! he can do me no good; and I am glad | pillow. There was a slight struggle—a contraction in 


the sinews of the neck—a quivering of the under-jaw 


have been playing. I will not let those men know | —and all was over. Poor fellow! the remaining du- 


ties towards the dead was now all he required. 
We buried him without parade at the head of the 
valley in which they fought. The traveller will sée 


and such a death,—this, this is the worst of all.” And there a small garden, long run wild, which still con- 


tains some goodly fruit trees, and a few straggling, un- 
pruned vines; and about twenty paces up the hill, the 
foundation stones of a summer-house, and a broken 
fountain. Where the gushing stream begins to spread 
at the base of the hill, and hide itself in the green 
sward, stands a clump of four lime-trees; I remember 
them well. It was beneath their shade we dug his 
grave. No stone was raised to his memory—but he 
is not forgotten. 
* * 7. * *~ * 

Happy! happy it had been for Hamilton could he 
have slept with him, and been at rest. But he could 
not die. The fever abated, his wounds healed, he rose 
from his bed of sickness, and again came among ws. 
He came among us, but he was no longer of us. He 
bore about him a deep and settled melancholy. Al! 
taste for his former pursuits was gone—his studies 
were neglected—and ambition was dead within him. 
He stalked the decks apart from all—the joyless ghost 
of his innocent days;—and when the spirit of the 
storm was abroad, with its muttering thunders, and 
sheeted lightnings, and others were glad to find a shel- 
ter, he sought the tops, and through the long watches 
of the night, brooded in solitude over his woes, for 
which he asked neither sympathy nor relief. We all 
felt for him, and tried every means to wean him from 
his sorrow, and entice him to join in our diversions @ 
vain. The vulture remorse had clutched her talons 0 
his heart, and held him to the rack of mind. 

About this time one of our small vessels arrived, 
and was sent to cruise among the Cyclades. She had 
lost her master a short time previous, and I being the 
oldest midshipman in the two vessels, was ordered © 





from a feeling of delicacy. 
A few minutes after, and a shriek from Hamilton, 








supply his place. I parted with Hamilton as with one 
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whom I was to meet no more on this side of the grave. 
Judge, then, of my surprise, when I arrived two months 
after at Gibraltar, where the frigate and her relief lay, 
to hear he was not only alive, but fast recovering. 

“Oh yes,” said the midshipman of the boat that 
boarded us, “the news that our ship was remanded to 
the United States, acted like a magic on him ; he has 
been another being since then, and makes more noise 
than all the steerage put together. If he had not 
drank so hard, he would have been a well man before 
this.” 

“Drank!” I repeated in astonishment; “does he 
drink?” 

“Ay, indeed, does he, like a fish; and has ever 
since the C. came into port. He was even then 
ata large dinner party given te our officers at the gar- 
rison.” 

Hardly knowing what to think of this strange meta- 
morphosis, I hastened on shore, and joined the festival. 
My friend had changed indeed. His features were 
sharpened; the beautiful intellectual expression that 
still lingered there when I parted with him, was gone; 
and his high, clean forehead was furrowed by the 
horseshoe scowl of anguish. But what of that? Could 
it be hoped such agony as his would vanish, and leave 
no scar behind? Enough, if the past would cease to 
harrow up his soul ;—enough, if despair would stand 
from out his forward path,—if he could be once more 
his former self in feeling, he would again be restored 
to his friends,—his agency in Carson’s death should be 
eoncealed, and he might yet be happy. Yet could it 
be ?—an altercation so sudden, so absolute, so unlook- 
ed for. Had not the spirit of the merry Carson risen 
from his tomb, and shrouded himself in the attenuated 
form of his friend, to play another hoax upon his ship- 
mates, I doubted if my sight was not a liar; and while 
I took my seat opposite him, and joined in the merri- 
ment, I watched him with mingled wonder and 
anxiety. 

The long buried treasures of his mind seemed at 
once to have been thrown by its convulsions upon the 
surface, that all might gaze, court,and admire. Again 
and again, he set the table in a roar, with his anec- 
dotes, told with the racy humour of his friend, and 
with many a piquant and original embellishment. He 
applauded the stories of the others—he encored their 
songs—and his laugh was the longest and loudest in 
the intervals. He tossed off his bumper with the most 
jovial, and challenged the six-bottle men to contend for 
the “whistle.” There was a glow upon his cheek— 
a fire in his eye—and he sat the delight, the envy of 
the circle. “Was he happy?” Alas! how little they 
knew of him they envied. It was the meeting of ex- 
tremes, when grief had run riot. The hand that raised 
the goblet to his lips, shook like his who has dwindled 
into second childishness. He laughed as the maniac 
laughs, in the excess of his misery. The hectic flush 
upon his cheek flickered like that which plays in hea- 
ven when the day is dying; and his eye gave forth the 
lustrous glitter of the polished stone. 

I thanked heaven when this scene of mockery was 
over, and hastened to lead him, half intoxicated as he 
was, from the room. It was with difficulty he reach- 
ed the boat; for, with that gentle exercise, he was 
obliged to stop every fifty yards to pant for breath, and 
his heart palpitated as if the blood had been sent 
through it by the strokes of a forcing-pump. These 
excesses completely prostrated his constitution. I re- 
monstrated with him, but he only answered me with 
tears. I spoke of home, and endeavoured to win him 
y mer his habits, by holding out the prospect of happier 


“ Home!” he repeated, gloomily; “I have no home. 
What? go to hear the curses of those I love the best, 
for all the misery I have heaped upon them? No— 
never! And yet,” he said, after a pause, spanning 





with his fingers his emaciated wrist, “could they 
know all I have suffered, I think even Helen would 
pity me.” 

This could not last; the spirit was too strong for the 
broken frame; and I was told by the quarter-master, 
who came to wake me a few mornings after, that Mr. 
Hamilton had been taken with the horrors, (mania-a- 
potu) and had attempted, during the night, to throw 
himself out of the port next his cot. I found him compa- 
ratively quiet, and he remained so, occasionally talking 
incoherently, until after breakfast. He did not re- 
cognize any of us, and we knew his end was approach- 
ing. ‘The first indication that the spasm was return- 
ing, was given by his drawing in his breath with a 
hissing noise. He was evidently in pain. 

“ Dick—Dick—Dick!” he said quickly, and with an 
offended air, “come, come, none of your tricks,—quit 
that it it now.” “Ha!” he continued, good na- 
turedly; ns the pain left him, “do you think I have for- 
gotten when yon stuck the pins in the master’s chair.” 
“TI have thought of a plan,” he went on, after a time: 
“I'll dress myself in a white frock and trowsers, and 
put on a pair of false whiskers, and those green gog- 
gles of mine, and they'll never know me in the world 
at home, I’m so altered.” 

Alas! he would have needed no disguise. The 
mother who bore him would never have identified her 
son, in the wasted form that lay there. “Oh! Helen, 
you cannot think how giad I am to get home again. 
There,” he said, “there’s the locket you gave me; I’ve 
not lost a single hair. Let me see if you have kept 
yours as nicely. Ah! thai’s a good girl. Let go my 
hand!” he shouted; “don’t you see the spots? Oh!— 
yes—curse—curse,—hold up your little hand and 
curse me!—It was I who killed Richard!” “What! 
a coward, did he say ?—a coward !—I’ll die before he 
shall say I am a coward!” 

He sprung up suddenly, and seized me by the col- 
lar. “ Never point your finger at me, sir! I'll make 
you suffer for this, every one of you! I’ll fight you all, 
—you shall rub out that thought with your own 
blood !” 

He sunk back, and tried to hide himself, like a 
frightened child, under the bed-clothes. “ Did you see 
him,” he whispered hoarsely, with his gory hair, and 
that frightful hole in his side? Lovk—look—he is 
there agaip, and is coming to tear open my bosom with 
his long skinny hands. ‘Take him off!—take him off!” 
he screeched, struggling at the same time with his 
hands and feet, as if to defend himself from the horrible 
phantom his imagination had conjured up. He jumped 
from his cot before any of us, who were entirely un- 
prepared for such an effort, could arrest him, and at- 
tempted to run across the deck, but he fell amid- 
ships, and when we reached him he was stone dead. 
He had burst a blood-vessel—and, I believe, his heart 


was broken too. 
* * * * * * 


Many years have passed since I stood beside the 
death-beds of my early friends—since I closed their 
eyes, and performed the last sad offices of friendship— 
since I saw the clods heaped upon their coffins, and 
heard the solemn consignment of “earth to earth, and 
dust to dust,”—and in a life pregnant with adventure 
and vicissitude, I have suffered and enjoyed what, 
with many, would have effaced the impressions of 
youth. But while the crowd of comparatively mole- 
hill events of more recent date, have faded from me- 
mory, their sad history stands forth a mountain in the 
vista of years, undimmed by time—andiminished by 
distance. 








_——_ 

A rave man thinks no one his superior who does 

him an injury; for he has it then in his power to 

make himself superior to the other by forgiving 
it—Pope. ’ 
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LOVE FOR WET WEATHER; 


OR, THE WOOING OF CORNELIUS O’RIGGE. 


A TALE, 


“ Tell her I'll love her, 


While tLe clouds drop rain.”— Modern Song. 


Last night I heard for the second’ time in my life, 
the song of which the above are the commencement- 
words; I had heard “ that air before,” and the circum- 
stances attendant upon that occurrence, I have now 
the pleasure of laying before my readers. Captain 
Cornelius O’Rigge was a dashing young guardsman, 
tall, thin, and genteel, with a head of hair k as it 
could be made by art (Dame Nature having gifted the 
gallant Captain with one of fiery red), and a mous- 
tache of the most approved curl; he was an excellent 
dancer, and could sing like a nightingale ; then he had 
such a winning way with him, he was so eminently 
gified with those powers of eloquence, universally 
known by the appellation of “ blarney,” that he was 
well known from one end of Bath to the other by the 
name of “ the ladies’ gentleman.” 

Cornelius O’Rigge was a gallant fellow, showering 
all his kindness and: attentions on the young and old, 
without distinction ; and many a pretty little maiden of 
eighteen has seen herself forsaken for her grandmother 
of eighty. Cornelius was a marvellous favourite among 
the old ladies, and although it was said that he had 
been overheard making extraordinary declarations at 
the feet of Miss Prudentia Popkin, daughter and heir- 
ess of Lady Popkin, widow of a be-knighted citizen ; 
Cornelius himself was ever anxious to convince the 
world that he was more regardful of her ladyship, the 
widow. 

Men have strange tastes sometimes, and I have fre- 
quently wondered at my friend's preferring Lady Pop- 
kin, when it was obvious and evident that the charm- 
ing Miss Prudentia had something more than a liking 
for him. It was remarkably wet weather during the 
time of my friend’s courtship of the widow; it was 
about the middle of January that he first attached ‘:im- 
self; the day had been dark, gloomy, and miserable, 
one of those awful days which make a mén fit for Si. 
Lukes, or any thing else that is deplorable. Cornelius 
had been invited to a little musical party, at which 
Lady Popkin was also present; Miss P. from regard to 
her health, she said, had refused to make one of the 
party. I remember hearing that evening a soft-tongued 
youth sing that pretty air, 


“Tell her I'll love her, 
While the clouds drop rain!” 


Cornelius was sitting by the side of Lady Popkin; du- 
ring the previous part of the evening he had been sit- 
ting absorbed in thought; but as the youth lisped out 
these honeyed words, he seemed to wake from a trance, 
and raising his curled head, the eyes of Lady Popkin 
met his. The effect was singular; Cornelius looked 
unutterable things, his gaze was fixed upon her lady- 
ship’s face; her ladyship blushed and looked down; 
the song proceeded ; the Captain sighed; Lady Popkin 
endeavoured to beat time with her right foot, but her 
thoughts were confused; she tried her left foot, but to 
no purpose ; she grew more confused than ever, for my 
friend Cornelius sighed again, and by and by, his fin- 
gers touched her lily hand; that hand resisted not, al- 
though the face of her ladyship betrayed the greatness 
of her heart’s emotion; in another moment the hand of 
Lady Popkin was clasped in that of Cornelius, and the 
singing youth concluded his ditty. 


& 





“O, what a beautiful air!” exclaimed Cornelius 

“It is divine!” sighed her ladyship. 

“ How sweet must be the passion of love,” whisper- 
ed Cornelius. 

“ You think so perhaps, because you have never ex- 
perienced it,” said Lady P. “ Were you to be once in 
love, you would soon tire of loving.” 

“ Lady Popkin!” cried the gallant Captain, “surely 
I do not merit such suspicion.” 

“I speak according to the world’s experience,” quoth 
her ladyship ; “I do not mean to say you would prove 
false to love ; but it is the character of your sex” 

“T feel that I could love—for ever!” murmured the 
Captain, evidently wishing to avoid an argument. 

“ What a pity ‘tis, then, that there is no kind damsel 
in the world to try your constancy; we must look out 
for one.” * 

“Nay, my lady,” whispered Cornelius, giving his 
moustache an elegant twirl as he spake, “ upon an oc- 
casion of such a nature the gentleman should be left 
to make his own election.” 

“ By all means,” replied Lady P., “and now com- 
mence your search immediately.” 

“It may have been commenced ere this,” replied the 
Captain. 

“ Hey-day !” cried the widow, “I begin to think you 
have already a lady in your eye.” 

“In my eye I confess I have,” said Cornelius; “in 
my eye, now, now, and in my heart too.” 

“Is her name a secret ?” cunningly inquired her la- 
dyship, 

“I have her in my eye,” murmured the Captain, 
looking tenderly upon the widow. 

“ Laws, who can it be?” said Lady Popkin, half sus- 
pecting the truth, yet wishing not to be thought aware 
of his meaning. “ Laws, who can it be? Is it Miss Fig- 
gins? Or the young Arabella Brad? Or Miss Jacintha 
Jimmins? Or one of the little Mackarels? Or Mrs. 
Snook’s niece? Or the heiress of Old Jumpson, the mi- 
ser? Or—or—or”— 

She would have run over the names of all the young 
ladies in the room, but Cornelius stopped her ; looking 
languishingly upon her, he repeated, “I have her in 
my eye.” 

“ Laws, who can it be?” said the widow, sotto voce, 
blushing deep as scarlet, and endeavouring to’ with- 
draw her hand, which my friend Cornelius only held 
the tighter. 

“I have her in my eye,” he sighed ; the widow said 
nothing; her fan fluttered violently; her heart also 
throbbed with the impulse of newly awakened feel- 
ings; the Captain breathed a sigh, and murmured again, 
“I have her in my eye.” 

His meaning could not be mistaken ; the company’s 
attention was all engrossed by the song, which was 
encored, and the lisping youth was now carolling it for 
the second time, or they would have beheld my friend’s 
love-making, and the widow's emotion ; the song was 
at last brought to a conclusion, and amidst the applause 
which ensued, the Captain whispered— 

“] never heard such a delightful song in my life.” 

“ Nor I,” sighed the sympathetic widow of the good 
Sir Jonah Popkin. 

“Such is my love,” said the Captain, with the in- 
tention of giving the coup de grace at once. 
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« Ah!” murmured the widow. 
The Captain sung— 


“O, I could love thee, 
While the clouds drop rain!” 


The widow patted him on his cheek with her fan: 
Cornelius felt that he was a happy man! 

Thus commenced the wooing of Cornelius and the 
widow Popkin. He was a faithful lover, always at 
the side of his ancient fair, and as she was so deeply 
enamoured of the song, he learnt the whole of it, and 
was for ever singing, 


“Tell her I'll love her, 5 
While the clouds drop rain ;” 


And the widow said that she desired only such love 
as that. 

“ And such love I have for thee!” declared the Cap- 
tain; and Lady Popkin felt that she was a happy wo- 
man! 

On the evening of one deplorable rainy day, the gal- 
lant Captain was sitting at one side of the fire, which 
blazed up in Lady Popkin’s drawing-room, blowing the 
German flute, to the tune which the widow loved so 
well; her ladyship looking her adoration, and Miss 
Prudentia, seemingly regardless of what was going on, 
pored over the pages of an old novel; the rain patter- 
ed against the windows, and the wind howled mourn- 
fully, when a servant entered with a letter for her lady- 
ship, immediately upon seeing which, Miss Prudentia 
arose, and left the room. 

“Open it, dear Cornelius,” spake the widow, as she 
reclined in her easy chair, too cumfortable to think of 
disturbing herself. Cornelius opened the letter, and 
handed it to her ladyship. 

“Dear me,” said she, “ who can this be from ?” and 
casting her eyes to the bottom of the page, she con- 
tinued, “John Jenkins! now who is John Jenkins, and 
what can his business be with me? What a deal of 
trouble people give me.” 

“ How happy am I,” rejoined the Captain, “ that I 
shall so soon have the honour to take that trouble off 
your ladyship’s hands.” 

Lady Popkin looked a world of gratitude, and com- 
menced reading the epistle ; her features changed as 
she went on, a cloud then came upon her brow, pre- 
paratory to the storm which ensued ; starting up from 
her comfortable seat in the easy chair, she cried, in a 
voice of thunder, “ Where is that ungrateful girl ?— 
Where is the viper that I have harbored in my breast ? 
Where is the” and then recollecting herself, and 
that Cornelius O’Rigge was in company, she lowered 
her tone, and exclaimed, “ Did you ever hear of such 
an ungrateful thing as this in your whole life, my dear 
Captain?” 

“ May I be permitted to inquire the nature of the 
injury, my dear Lady Popkin?” said the Captain, ap- 
pearing much concerned as he spake. 

“ My daughter, sir, my daughter; she whom I have 
loved and nurtured, whom I have brought up in the 
way that she should go, now flies off, and wants to be 
married, forsooth, married to a” 

“ My dear Lady Popkin,” interrupted her lover, “do 
not be angry with the young lady, she is but following 
our steps, and how can we expect perfect happiness 
ourselves, if we deny it to those who are dependent 
upon us?” 

“ She is so young,” replied Lady P. 

“ Her lover does not,think her so, and why should 
we? He, 1 dare say, offers to take her for better or 
worse.” 

“ You shall hear what he offers,” said her ladyship; 
and then commenced reading the epistle ; it was to the 
following effect :— 

G2 


Madam, 

Penetrated by a sense of duty to your ladyship, I 
humbly take leave to disclose to you the whole truth 
of a circumstance upon which depends all my happi- 
ness, nay, almost my life. It is in your ladyship’s power 
to realize a dream of happiness, or plunge two hearts 
in the deepest misery. Lady Popkin, I will be candid 
«with you ; I am honest, and so are my intentions; and 
will conceal nothing from you. I love your daughter, 
and my love is returned—{ah! ah! sighed the widow.) 
That it is not her fortune I covet, you must feel as- 
sured when I tell you that two-thirds of it will suffice. 
I arm not an unreasonable man, and hope you will be 
convinced of that fact. I beseech your ladyship to 
smile upon our affection, and make your charming 
daughter mine for ever. In return for which, I shall 
by night and day, for ever pray for your ladyship’s fe- 
licity, and have the honour to be, your ladyship’s most 
obedient, and very humble servani, 


, 


“ Well,” exclaimed Cornelius, after Lady Popkin had 
finished reading the letter. “ Well.” 

“Well!” cried her ladyship, “ It is not well, sir.” 

“ Now I think that it is,” rejoined the Captain, run- 
ning his fingers through his well-curled hair. “Why 
should we deny to others that happiness we expect and 
pray for ourselves ?” 

“ Why, look you, my dear Captain,” said Lady P. 
in an under tone, and drawing her chair close to his. 
“ Why, look you, my dear Captain, for es you are about 
to become a member of our family, I need not conceal 
the fact from you, your interest is concerned in this, as 
well as my own.” 

“I feel that it is,” replied the captain fervently. 

“ Well, then,” continued her ladyship, “ you must 
be told that when my poor dear late husband, Sir Jo- 
nah Popkin, of blessed memory, departed this life, he 
bequeathed the whole of his property to me—but to 
me only in trust for our child, Prudentia—the hussey ! 
—the whole bulk of which, with the exception of a 
pitiful hundred a year, was to become her’s on the day 
of her marriage.” 

“T am acquainted with that fact,” said Cornelius. 

+ “But,” rejoined the widow, “ in order that she might 
not throw away herself upon the first puppy that fell 
in love with her fortune, her father wisely directed 
that unless she married with my consent, not a farthing 
of the money should she ever touch. And well it is 
for us, dear Captain, that poor Sir Jonah acted so sagely; 
for, long ere this, some skipjack would have seized the 
girl and the money, and I huve been reduced to the 
beggarly hundred a year.” 

“Weil, and what if you bad, my love ?” murmured 
the Captain, in one of his sweetest tones, “ let the girl 
marry, if itso pleases her, and, b@ieve me, we shall 
be happier on your hundred a year, and—my ample 
fortune—than with all Sir Jonah’s gid.” 

“Impossible! You cannot mean such a thing, my 
dear Captain!” said the lady. 

“ Upon my conscience | do,” replied Cornelius, “ love 
and a cottage, dear Lady Poplin, what can be sweeter? 


Joun JENKINS. 


“«O, we'll love together, - 
While the clouds drop rain,’ ” &c. &e. 


Lady Popkin grew warm ; she arose from her seat, 
and paced the room ; Cornelius took the German flute, 
and played in his most melting style, but this time his 
music had no effect upon the heart of the ancient fair. 
“ Captain O’Rigge!”’ she at length exclaimed, “ it is 
plain enough that our acquaintence must end.” 

“ End !” cried O’Rigge, in real consternation, “ soon- 
er shall the world end! Why, why, dearest Popkm, 
say’st thou that?” 





“ ’Tis plain you love me not,” said Lady P. and the 
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tears came into her eyes, “you love me not, and we 
‘aust . 

“ Never, while there’s life in this heart !” exclaimed 
O’Rigge, throwing himself at the feet of the widow. 
“ Never, never.” 

“ We must!” rejoined Lady P. in a tone of killing 
fortitude ; “ no man shall reign lord of this heart, who 
ean attempt to crush its first and best desire. Farewell.” 

Cornelius discovered his error; his fate hung upon 
that moment. “ Stay, stay,” he cried, in a tone of ten- 
der supplication, “do as you will, dear Lady P., you 
hold that mastery over my heart, I can dissent from 
nothing.” 

“ There spoke the gallant Captain O'Rigge again,” 
replied the widow, and extending her hand, my friend 
Cornelius pressed it to his lips, and bedewed it with 
scalding tears. 

It must have appeared to the reader ere this, that 
my friend Cornelius was what, in the commen parlance 
of society, is called a “humbug;’” he lived upon his 
wits and his commission, he had no other means of 
living ; whether or not he was sincere in advising Lady 
Popkin to consent to her daughter's marriage, and giv- 
ing up her fortune, and what his object was, the sequel 
will show. 

“ Pardon my error, dearest Lady P.,” cried the en- 
amoured Captain, “do as you please, I will not oppose 
your wishes.” 

“ You see,” said her ladyship, “it is our interest to 
keep off lovers; besides,” and as she spoke, she cast 
one of her tenderest glances upon the youth, “ besides, 
suppose the tyrant death should, in some few short 
years, destroy our happiness and my life; would it not 
grieve thee to lose all thy wealth, and be reduced even 
to thy present means ?” 

“Indeed, indeed it would !” sighed Cornelius. There 
was more meaning in his words than the widow un- 
derstood. 

“ Then it is our duty,” replied she, “to set apart a 
provision for the partner of my heart.” 

“O, dearest lady, you are too good.” 

“ Vet you deserve it all.” 

“ You overpower me, dear lady, I shall expire be- 
neath the weight of obligation. True, as you say, I 
should feel the loss of such an income, were the tyrant 
to despoil me of my soul’s best treasure ; and the tale, 
no doubt, is a false one, which says the good Sir Jonah, 
when he made his will, included among the other 
items your power over Miss Prudentia, which you 
could transfer to another” 

“A happy thought, dear Captain,” said Lady P., 
“the tale is very true. Sir Jonah made his will him- 
self, and in it he declared that Prudentia should not 
marry without my consent, or my assigns, just as he 
bequeathed all the rest of his property. A happy 
thought, indeed : zafter our wedding is over, dear Cap- 
tain, I will make over to you the power I possess, and 
thus the fortune will be secured to you.” 

“ Dearest Lady Popkin,” said Cornelius, “ I cannot 
speak my gratitude. Let my tears thank you.” 

“Sensitive young man!” 

“1 do not deserve this unexampled kindness.” 

“O, yes, you do, indeed.” 

eed, I don’t,” sighed my friend, “ the thought 
was happy though ; for life is so uncertain, our felicity 
may not last beyond a day! Ah, that thought distracts 
me. Yet it behooves us to be prepared for the worst; 
would it not be prudent, dearest lady, to make the as- 
signment at once ?” 

“ Why—as—as to that’”— said the widow, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ No—no. Iam to blame,” continued Cornelius. 
“TI know not what I say ; excess of gratitnde for what 
you have already spoken, did suggest the prudent set- 
tlement of an affair which I feel myself quite unwor- 
thy of being a party to, but I beseech you, pardon me.” 





“Your modesty quite charms me, Captain. Upon 
consideration, it would be prudent to give you present 
power over the graceless girl; and the giving you 
which, will be the best testimony I can give of my re- 
gard for you.” 

“ Every moment I pass with you heightens my es- 
teem!” cried the gallant Captain, “ do not, do not say 
more, lest I consider you above your sex, and become 
idolatrous in my devotion.” 

“ Well, well then, dear youth,” sighed her ladyship. 
“TI will only entrust this affair to yonr entire direction ; 
but I do insist that you undertake the guardianship of 
Prudentia ; and, at your peril, come not here to-morrow 
without a lawyer with you, with the necessary papers 
of enigueest. 

“ Your ladyship is indeed too, too good. I pray you 
to consider of it more ; let it be delayed for a week.” 
“ No—not one day.” 

“ Yes, for one day only.” 

“ Your modesty, dear Captain, only makes me more 
firm in my determination; say no more, or I shall be 
tempted to send for a lawyer this instant, and settle 
the affair at once.” 

“I hope,” replied Cornelius, humbly, “that I shall 
never so far offend my dear lady, as to cause her to 
give me such a sign of her displeasure.” 

Lady Popkin retired to rest that night very happy 
and comfortable; and so did my friend Cornelius 
O’Rigge, bnt from a very different cause. . 

The next morning was as wet and miserable as all 
the week had been ; the rain poured down in torrents, 
and scarcely a pedestrian was to be seen in the streets; 
nevertheless did Cornelius O’Rigge issue forth from his 
domicile, enwrapt in military cloak, and with his well- 
worn umbrella raised above his head, he did defy the 
pelting of the pitiless storm. Behold him, presently, 
in the office of Grab and Snabb, Attornies at Law, and 
the junior partner, Mr. Nicodemus Snabb, a little bust- 
ling man of business, in earnest conversation with him. 
At last, a clerk exclaimed, “ The papers are ready, sir.” 

“ Then, Captain O’Rigge,” said the little man of bu- 
siness, “ I will do myself the honour of accompanying 
you.” 

A coach was immediately called, and into it stepped 
the lawyer and my friend: in ten minutes they were 
at Lady Popkin’s door. At the window stood the 
charming Prudentia, in all the splendour of youth and 
beauty. O'Rigge paused for a moment, as he alighted, 
to contemplate such perfect loveliness; the maiden 
seemed to check his freedom, by retiring from the win- 
dow; the Captain then recovered himself, and kissing 
his hand to Lady Popkin, whom he had not before ob- 
served, he skipped into the house. 

Presently, Lady Popkin held in her hand the im- 
portant paper, which ws to the following effect, viz: 
“That Sir Jonah Popkin, having given the guardian- 
ship of his daughter, Prudentia, with his property, to 
his dear wife, her heirs and assigns, she, with a view 
to the better maintenance of that daughter, by these 
presents, did assign such guardianship, with all its 
powers, to her dear friend, Captain Cornelius O’Rigge,” 
&e. &e. 

This scene was hastily enacted, the parties signed, 
and the paper was put into the possession of my friend 
Cornelius; the next half-hour was passed in compli- 
ments and chit chat, and then Cornelius and the man 
of business departed. 

Towards the evening, Lady Popkin thonght of break- 
ing the matter to her daughter, and upwards of an hour 
was spent by her in preparing herself for the explana- 
tion of what she had done. Then she rang the bell, 
and desired the servant who attended the summons to 
desire Miss Prudentia to come to her. Ten minutes 
passed, and then Lady Popkin rang the bell again. A 
servant entered. “ Where is Miss Prudentia,” exclaim- 
ed the widow, angrily, “ that she does not come ?” 
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“ Please your ladyship,” was the reply, “she cannot 
be found.” 

“ Not found! How! What—what do you mean?” 

“ Why, my lady, that every room in the house has 
been searched, and Miss Prudentia is not there. No- 
body has seen her since she went out with Captain 
O’Rigge and Mr. Snabb.” 

“Went out with Captain O’Rigge and Mr. Snabb!” 
echoed the widow, “O, Heavens! I am betrayed !” 

And so she was; my friend had effected his purpose, 
and freed his beloved Prudentia Popkin from the ty- 
anny of a cruel parent. 

The next day was one of bright sunshine. Sol seem- 
ed to be compensating the world for his long absence, 
when the fair Prudentia was handed by my gallant 
friend, Cornelius, to the altar of church, where- 
at they became man and wife, and mutually promised 
to “ love, honour, and obey each other.” 

Lady Popkin never forgave my friend, although he 
declares that he only promised to love her in wet wea- 
ther. “I pledged myself,” said he, when she upbraid- 
ed him, “to adore you only in the words of the song, 


“« While the clouds dropt rain.’ 


But sunshine has come again, and now I kneel at the 
shrine of rescued innocence and beauty.” 

Prudentia is a happy woman, and my friend is a 
happy man. Will anybody blame him? f think not, 
and so thinks his lovely wife, Prudentia. 


VIRGIL’S TOMB. 

Tuts consecrated relic of genius stands on the hill | 
of Posilipo, in the environs of Naples. Its recent state 
is so béautifully described by Eustace, that we shall | 
not, like gipseys do stolen children, disfigure it to | 


prevent recognition. 
“ Proceeding westward along the Chiaia and keep- 


ing towards the beach,” says Eustace, “ we came to | 
the quarter called Mergyllina.. To ascend the hill of | 


Posilipo we turned to the right, and followed a street 
winding as a staircase up the steep, and terminating 
at a garden gate. Having entered, we pursued a 
path through a vineyard and descending a little, came 
to a small square building, flat-roofed, placed on a sort 
of platform on the\brow of a precipice on one side, 
and on the other sheltered by a superincumbent rock. 
An aged ilex, spreading from the sides of the rock, 
and bending over the edifice, covers the roof with its 
ever verdant foliage. Numberless shrubs spring 
around, and interwoven with ivy clothe the walls and 
hang in festouns over the precipice. The edifice 
before us was an ancient tomb—the tomb of Vire1! 
We entered; a vaulted cell and two modern windows 
alone presented themselves to view: the poet’s name 
is the only ornament of the place. No sarcophagus, 
no urn, and’ even no inscription to feed the devotion 
of the classical pilgrim. The epitaph which though 
not genuine is yet ancient, was inscribed by order of 
the Duke of Pescolangiano, then proprietor of the place, 
on a marble slab placed in the side of the rock oppo- 
site the entrance of the tomb, where it still remains. 
Every body is acquainted with it— 
“Mantua me genuit, Calabri, rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope, cecini pascua, rura, duces.’ 


“ But there are authors who venture to assert, that 
the tomb of which we are now speaking, is not the 
sepulchre ef Virgil. Of this number are the classic 
Addison and the laborious and accurate Cluverius. 
The authority of two such eminent persons, without 
doubt, carries great weight with it, but that weight is 
upon this occasion considerably lessened by the weak- 
ness of the arguments on which their opinion is 
grounded. These arguments may be found in Cluve- 
rius, and Addison merely expresses his opinion without 








entering into any discussion. They are drawn from a 
few verses of Statius. 

“ In opposition to these arguments, or rather conjee- 
tures founded upon the vague expressions of a single 
poet (a poet often censured for his obscurity,) we have 
the constant and uninterrupted tradition of the country 
supported by the authority of a numerous host of 
learned and ingenious antiquaries; and upon such 
grounds we may still continue to cherish the conyic- 
tion, that we have visited the tomb of Virgil, and 
hailed his sacred shade on the spot where his ashes 
long reposed. 

“The laurel which was once said to have sprung up 
at its base, and covered it, with its luxuriant branches, 
now flourishes only in the verses of youthful bards, or 
in‘the descriptions of early travellers; myrtle, ivy 
and ilex, all plants equally agreeable to the genius of 
the place, and the subjects of the poet; now perform 
the office of the long-withered bays, and encircle the 
tomb with verdure and perfume. * 

“The sepulchre of Virgil, it may be imagined, must 
have long remained an object of interest and venera- 
tion, especially as his works had excited universal 
admiration even in his life-time, and were very soon 
after his death put into the hands of children, and 
made a part of the rudiments of early education. Yet 
Martial declares that it had been neglected in his 
time, and that Silius Ltalicus alone restored its long 
forgotten honours. 

“The reader will learn with regret that Virgil’s 
tomb, consecrated as it ought to be to genius and 
meditation, is sometimes converted into the retreat of 
| assassins, or the lurking place of Sbirri. Such at least 
| it was the last time we visited it, when wandering 
| that way about sun-set we found it filled with armed 
men. We were surprised on both sides, and on ours 
not very agreeably at the unexpected rencounter; so 
lonely the place and so threatening the aspects of 
these strangers. Their manners however were cour- 
teous; and on inquiry we were informed that they 
were Sbirri, and then lying in wait for a murderer, 
who was supposed to make that spot his nightly asy- 
lum. It would be unjust to accuse the Neapolitans 
of culpable indifference towards this or any other 
monument of antiquity; but it is incumbent on the 
proprietor or the public, to secure them against such 
profanation. On the whole, few places are in them- 
selves more picturesque, and from the recollection 
inseparably interwoven with it, no spot is more inter- 
esting than the tomb of Virgil.” 

8 eT 
DEATH. 


Tue most sensible motive to abate the passions is 
Death. The tomb is the best source of morality. Study 
avarice in the coffin of the miser: this is the man who 
is accumulating heap upon heap, riches upon riches ; 
see a few square boards inclose him; and a few square 
inches contain him! Study ambition in the grave of 
that enterprising man; see his noble designs, his ex- 
tensive projects, his boundless expedients are all seat- 
tered, and sunk in this fatal gulf of human projects! 
Approach the tomb of the proud man, and there in- 
vestigate pride: See the mouth that pronounced lofty 
expressions, condemned to eternal silence; the piercing 
eye that convulsed the world’ with fear, covered with 
a midnight gloom; the formidable arm that disturhed 
the destinies of mankind, without motion or life! Go 
to the tomb of the nobleman, and there study quality : 
behold his magnificent titles, his royal ancestors, his 
flattering inscriptions, his learned genealogies, are all 
gone, or going to be lost with himself in the same 
dust! Study voluptuousness at the grave of the vo- 
luptuary. See, his senses are destroyed, his organs 
broken to pieces, and the whole temple of sensual 
pleasure subverted from its foundations. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tus celebrated company was instituted in 1694, 
being incorporated by charter, July 27, in that year. 
It is the most important institution of the kind that 
exists in any part of the world, and the history of 
banking furnishes go example that can at all be com- 
pared with it, for the range and multiplicity of its 
transactions, and for the vast influence which it pos- 
sesses over public and national affairs. 

This extensive pile covers an irregular area of about 
eight acres. The exterior extent in front, or on the 
south side, measures 365 feet; on the west side, 440 
feet; on the north side, 410 feet; and on the east side, 
245 feet. Within this space are nine open courts, a 
spacious rotunda, numerous public offices, court and 
committee rooms, an armoury, &c., engraving and 
printing offices, a library, and many convenient apart- 
ments for principal officers and servants. The prin- 
cipal suite of rooms occupies the ground-floor, and the 
chief offices being furnished with lantern lights and 
domes, have no apartments over them; the dasement 
story consists of a greater number of rooms than there 
are above ground. The site of a portion of the edifice 
being a marshy soil in the course of the ancient stream 
of Walbrook, it was found necessary to strengthen the 
foundations by means of piles and counter arches. 

An act of parliament was passed in 1694, incorpo- 
rating certain subscribers, under the title of “ The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England,” in 
consideration of a loan of £1,200,000, granted to go- 
vernment, for which the subscribers received almost 
8 per cent. So eager were the public to share some 
of the advantages of this concern, that the subscription 
for the whole sum of £1,200,000, was completed in 
the course of ten days. The charter directed that the 
management of the bank should be vested in a go- 
vernor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four directors; 
thirteen, or more, to constitute a court, of which the 
governor or deputy-governor must be one. They were 
to have a perpetual succession, a common-seal, and the 
other usual powers of corporations, as making bye- 
laws, &c., but were not allowed to borrow money 
under their common-seal without the authority of par- 
liament. They were not to trade, nor suffer any per- 
son in trust for them to trade in any goods or mer- 
chandise; but they might deal in bills of exchange, in 
bullion, and foreign gold and silver coin, &c. They 
might also lend money on pawns or pledges, and sell 
those which should not be redeemed within three 
months after the time agreed. But this has since been 
little acted upon. No dividend was to be made but 
by consent of a general court, and that only out of the 
interest, profit, and produce arising by such dealing as 
the act of parliament allows. These important privi- 





leges have been often renewed to the great advantage 
of the mercantile interests. The erection of this cele- 
brated bank, according to the declaration of one of its 
first directors, not only relieved the ministry from their 
frequent processions into the city for borrowing money 
on the best public securities, at an interest of ten or 
twelve per cent. per annum, but likewise gave life 
and currency to double or triple the value of its capital 
in other branches of public credit. 


aS 
CODE OF INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES, 


1. Let every wife be persuaded that there are two 
ways of governing a farnily; the first is the expression 
of that will which belongs to force; the second, by the 
power of mildness to which even strength will yield. 
One is the power of the husband; a wife should never 
employ any other arms than gentleness. When a 
woman accustoms herself to say I will, she deserves 
to lose her empire. 

2. Avoid contradicting your husband. When we 
smell at a rose, it is to imbibe the sweetness of its 
odour; we likewise look for every thing that is amiable 
from woman. 

Whoever is often contradicted, feels insensibly an 
aversion for the person who contradicts, which gains 
strength by time, and whatever be her good qualities 
is not easily destroyed. 

3. Occupy yourself only with household affairs, wait 
till your husband confides to you those of higher im- 
portance; and do not give your advice till he asks it. 

4. Never take upon yourself to be a censor of your 
husband's morals; neither read lectures to him. Let 
your preaching be a good example, and practise virtue 
yourself, to-make him in love with it. 

5. Command his attentions by being always attentive 
to him; never exact any thing and you will obtain 
much; appear always flattered by the little he does 
for you, which will excite him to perform more. 

6. All men are vain; never wound his vanity, not 
even in the most trifling instances. A wife may have 
more sense than her husband, but she should never 
seem to know it. 

When a man gives wrong counsel never make him 
feel that he has done so, but lead him on by degrees 
to what is rational, with mildness and gentleness; when 
he is convinced, leave him all the merit of having 
found out what was just and reasonable. 

8. When a husband is ont of temper, behave oblig- 
ingly to him, if he is abusive, never retort: and never 
prevail over him to humble him. 

9. Choose well your female friends; have but few, 
and be careful of following their advice in all matters, 
particularly if inimical to the foreign instructers. 
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Mrs. Trs2s was, beyond all dispute, the most tidy, 
fidgety, thrifty little personage that ever inhaled the 
smoke of London; and the house of Mrs. Tibbs was 
decidedly the neatest in all Great Coram street. 

The area and the area steps, and the street door, 
and the street door steps, and the brass handle, and 
the door plate, and the knocker, and the fan-light 
were all clean as, and as bright as indefatigable white- 
washing, and hearthstoning, and scrubbing and rub- 
bing could make them. The wonder was, that the 
brass door plate, with the interesting inscription— 
“Mrs. Tisss,” had never caught fire from constant 
friction, so perseveringly was it polished. There were 
meat-safe-looking wire-blinds in the parlour windows, 
blue and gold curtains in the drawing-room, and spring 
roller blinds, as Mrs. Tibbs was wont, in the pride of 
her heart to boast, “all the way up.” The bell-lamp 
in the passage, looked as clear as a soap-bubble; you 
eould see yourself in all the tables, and French polish 
yourself on any one of the chairs; the bannisters were 
bees’-waxed, and the very stair-wires made your eyes 
wink, they were so glittering. 

Mrs. Tibbs was somewhat short of stature, and Mr. 
Tibbs was by no means a large man; he had more- 
over very short legs, but, by way of indemnification, 
his face was peculiarly long; he was to his wife what 
the 0 is in 90—he wasof some importance with her— 
he was nothing without her. Mrs Tibbs was always 
talking. Mr. Tibbs rarely spoke; but if it were at 
any time possible to put in a word, just when he should 
have said nothing at all, he did it. Mrs. Tibbs detest- 
ed long stories, and Mr. Tibbs had one, the conclusion 
of which had never been heard by his most intimate 


friends. It always began, “I recollect when I was in 
the volunteer corps, in eighteen hundred and six,”— 
but as he spoke very slowly and sofily, and his better 
half very quickly and loudly, he rarely got beyond the 


introductory sentence. He was a melancholy speci- 
men of the story-teller. He was the wandering Jew of 
Joe Millerism—ever pursumg and ever shunned. 

Mr. Tibbs enjoyed a small independence from the 
pension-list—about £43 15s. 10d. a year. His father, 
mother, and five interesting scions from the same stock 
drew a like sum from the revenue of a grateful coun- 
try, for what particular service it was never distinctly 
Rnown. 

But as this said independence was not sufficient to 
furnish two people with all the luxuries of this life, 
it had occurred to the busy little spouse of Tibbs that 
the best thing she could do with a legacy of £700, 
would be to take and furnish a tolerable house, some- 
where in that partially explored tract of country which 
lies between the British Museum and a remote village 
called Somers’ Town, for the reception of boarders.— 
Great Coram street was the spot pitched upon. The 
house had been furnished accordingly; two females 
and an advertisement inserted in the morning papers, 
informing the public that “ Six individuals would meet 
with all the comforts of a cheerful musical home, in a 
select private family, residing within ten minutes’ 
walk of everywhere.” Answers out of number were 
received, with all sorts of initials: all the letters of 
the alphabet seemed to be seized with a sudden wish 
to go out boarding and lodging; voluminous was the 
correspondence between Mrs. Tibbs and the applicants, 
and most profound was the secrecy which was to be 
observed, “E.” didn’t like this, and “I.” could’nt 
think of putting up with that; “I. O. U.” didn’t think 
the terms would suit him; and “G. R.” had never 
slept ina French bed. The result, however, was, that 
three gentlemen became inmates of Mr. Tibbs’ house, 





on terms which were “agreeable to all parties.” In 
went the advertisement again, and a lady with her two 
daughters proposed to increase—not their families, 
but Mrs. Tibbs’s. 

“Charming woman, that Mrs. Maplesone!” said 
Mrs. Tibbs, as she and her spouse were sitting by the 
fire after breakfast; the gentlemen having gone out 
on their several avocations. “Charming woman, in- 
deed !” repeated little Mrs. Tibbs, more by way of so- 
liloquy than any tiing else, for she never thought of 
consulting her husband. “ And the two daughters are 
delightful. We must have some fish to-day ; they'll 
join us at dinner for the first time.” 

Mr. Tibbs placed the poker at right angles with the 
fire-shovel, and essayed to speak, but recollected he 
had nothing to say. 

“The young ladies,” continued Mrs. T. “ have kind- 
ly volunteered to bring their own piano.” 

Tibbs thought of the velunteer story, but did not 
venture it. A bright thought struck him—“ Its very 
likely,” said he. 

“ Pray don’t lean your head against the paper,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Tibbs—* and don’t put your feet on the 
steel fender; that’s worse.” 

Tibbs took his head from the paper, and his feet 
from the fender; and proceeded. “It’s very likely 
one of the young ladies may set her cap at young Mr. 
Simpson, and you know a marriage” 

“A what!” shrieked Mrs. Tibbs. Tibbs modestly 
repeated his former suggestion. 

“I beg you won't mention such a thing,” said Mrs 
T. “A marriage, indeed !—to rob me of my boarders 
—no, not for the world.” 

Tibbs thought in his own mind that the event was 
by no means unlikely, but as he never argued with his 
wife, he put a stop to the dialogue, by observing it was 
“ time to go to business.” He always went out at ten 
o'clock in the morning, and returned at five in the 
afternoon, with an exceedingly dirty face, and smell- 
ing very mouldy. Nobody knew what he was, or 
where he went to; but Mrs. Tibbs used to say, with 
an air of great importance, that he was engaged in the 
City. 

The Miss Maplesones and their accomplished parent 
arrived in the course of the afternoon in a hackney- 
coach, and accompanied by a most astonishing number 
of packages. Trunks, bonnet-boxes, muff-boxes, para- 
sols, guitar-cases ; and parcels of all imaginable shapes, 
done up in brown paper, and fastened with pins, filled 
the passage. Then there was such running up and 
down with the luggage, such scampering for warm 
water for the ladies to wash in, and such a bustle, and 
confusion, and heating of servants and curling-irons, as 
had never been known in Great Coram street before. 
Little Mrs. Tibbs was quite in her element, bustling 
about, talking incessantly, and distributing towels and 
soap, and all the et ceteras, like a head nurse in a hos- 
pital. The house was not restored to its usual state of 
quiet repose until the ladies were safe shut up in their 
respective bed-rooms, engaged in the important occu- 
pation of dressing for dinner 

“ Are these gals andsome?” inquired Mr. Simpson 
of Mr. Septimus Hicks, another of the boarders, as 
they were amusing themselves in the drawing-room 
before dinner, by lolling on sofas, and contemplating 
their pumps. 

“ Don’t know,” replied Mr. Septimus Hicks, who was 
a tallish, white-faced young man, with spectacles, and 
a black ribbon around his neck instead of a necker- 
chief—a most interesting person ; a poetical walker of 
the hospitals, and a “ very talented young man.” He 
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was very fond of “ lugging” into conversation all sorts 
of quotations from Don Juan, withoat fettering himself 
by the propriety of their application, in which particu- 
lar he was remarkably independent. The other, Mr. 
Simpson, was one of those young men, who are in so- 
ciety what walking gentlemen are upon the stage, only 
infinitely worse skilled in his vocation than the most 
indifferent artist. He was as empty headed as the 
great bell of St. Paul’s, and had about as long a tongue. 
He always dressed according to the caricatures, pub- 
lished in Townsend’s monthly fashions, and spelt Cha- 
racter with a K. 

“T saw a devilish number of parcels in the passage 
when I came home,” simpered Simpson. 

“Materials for the toilet, no doubt,” rejoined the 
Don Juan reader. 


“ Much linen, lace, and several pair 
Of stockings, slippers, brushes, combs, complete ; 
With other articles of ladies’ fair, 
To keep them beautiful, or leave them neat.” 


“Ts that from Milton?” inquired Mr. Simpson. 

“ No—from Byron,” returned Mr. Hicks, with a look 
of profound contempt. He was quite sure of his author 
because he had never read any other—* Hush!” said 
the sapient hospital walker, “Here come the gals,” 
and they forthwith both commenced talking in a very 
loud key. 

“Mrs. Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones, Mr. 
Hicks. Mr. Hicks—Mrs. Maplesone and the Miss 
Maplesones,” said Mrs. Tibbs, with a very red face, 
for she had been superintending the cooking opera- 
tions below stairs, and looked like a wax doll on a 
sunny day. “Mr. Simpson, I beg your pardon—Mr. 
Simpson—Mrs. Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones,” 
—and vice versa. The gentleman immediately began 
to slide about with much politeness, and looked as if 
they wished their arms had been legs, so little did they 
know what to do withthem. The ladies smiled, curt- 
sied, and glided into chairs, and dived for dropped 
pocket handkerchiefs; the gentlemen leant against two 
of the curtain pegs; Mrs. Tibbs went through an ad- 
mirable bit of serious pantomime with a servant who 
had come up to ask some question about the fish sauce, 
and then the two young ladies looked at each other ; 
and every body else appeared to discover something 
very attractive in the pattern of the fender. 

“Julia, my love,” said Mrs. Maplesone, to her 
youngest daughter, in a tone just loud enough for the 
remainder of the company to hear,—* Julia.” 

“Yes, Ma.” : 

“Don't stoop."—This was said for the purpose of 
directing genera! attention to Miss Julia’s figure, which 
was undeniable. Every body looked at her accord- 
ingly, and then there was another pause. 

“We had the most uncivil hackney-coachman to- 
day, you can imagine,” said Mrs. Maplesone to Mrs. 
Tibbs, in a truly cgnfidential tone. 

“Dear me!” replied the hostess, with an air of great 
commiseration. She couldn’t say more, for the servant 
again appeared at the door, and commenced tele- 
graphing most earnestly to her “ Missess.” 

“T think hackney coachmen generally are uncivil,” 
said Mr. Hicks, in his most insinuating tone. 

“ Positively I think they are,” replied Mrs. Maple- 
son, as if the idea had never struck her before. 

“ And cabmen too,” said Mr. Simpson. This remark 
was a failure, for no one insinuated by word or sign 
the slightest knowledge of the manners and customs 
of the cabmen. 

“ Robinson, what do you want?” said Mrs. Tibbs to 
the servant, who, by way of making her presence 
known to her mistress, had been giving sundry hems 
and sniffs outside the door, during the preceding five 
minutes. 





“ Please, ma’am, master wants his clean things,” re- 
plied the servant, completely taken off her guard— 
There was no resisting this; the two young men turn 
ed their faces to the window, and “went off” like a 
couple of bottles of ginger beer; the ladies put their 
camorics to their mouths, and little Mrs. Tibbs bustled 
out of the room to give Tibbs his clean linen,—and 
the servant warning. 

Mr. Calton, the remaining boarder, shortly after- 
wards made his appearance, and proved a surprising 
promoter of the conversation. Mr. Calton was a super- 
annuated beaun—an old boy. He used to say of him- 
self, that although his features were not regularly 
handsome, they were striking. They certainly were ; 
it was impossible to look at his face without being for- 
cibly reniinded of a chubby street-door knocker, half 
lion, half monkey; and the comparison might be ex- 
tended to his whole character and conversation. He 
had stood still while every thing else had been moving. 
He never originated a conversation, or started a new 
idea ; but if any common-place topic were broached, 
or, to pursue the comparison, if any body lifted him up 
he would hammer away with surprising rapidity. He 
had the tic doloreux occasionally, and then he might 
be said to be muffled, because he didn’t make quite as 
much noise as at other times, when he would go on 
prosing rat-tat-tat, the same thing over and over again. 
He had never been married; but he was still on the 
look-out for a wife with money. He had a life interest 
worth about £300 a year—he was exceedingly vain, 
and inordinately selfish. He had acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the very pink of politeness; and he 
walked round the park and up Regent street every 
day. 

This respectable personage had made up his miad 
to render himself exceedingly agreeable to Mrs. Maple- 
sone—indeed, the desire of being as amiable as possi- 
ble extended itself to the whole party; Mrs. Tibbs 
having considered it an admirable little bit of manage- 
ment to represent to the gentlemen that she had some 
reasons to believe that the ladies were fortunes, and to 
hint to the ladies, that all the gentlemen were “eligible.” 
A little flirtation, she thought, might keep her house 
full, without leading to any other result. Mrs. Maple- 
sone was an enterprising widow of about fifty; shrewd, 
scheming,and good-looking. She was amiably anxious, 
on behalf of her danghters; in proof whereof she 
used to remark, that she would have no objection te 
marry again, if it would benefit her dear girls—she 
could have no other motive. The “dear girls” them- 
selves were not at all insensible to the merits of “a good 
establishment.” One of them was twenty-five, the 
other three years younger. They had heen at differ- 
ent watering-places for four seasons ; they had gambled 
at libraries, read books in balconies, sold at fancy fairs, 
danced at assemblies, talked sentiment—in short they 
had done all that industrious girls could do, and all to 
no purpose. 

“What a magnificent dresser Mr. Simpson is!” 
whispered Miss Matilda Maplesone to her sister Julia. 

“Splendid!” returned the youngest. The magnifi- 
cent individual alluded to wore a sort of maroon-colo- 
red dress-coat, with a velvet collar and cuffs of the 
same tint—very like that which usually invests the 
form of the distinguished unknown who condescends 
to play the “swell” in the pantomime at “Richardson’s 
Show.” 

“ What whiskers?” said Miss Julia. 

“Charming!” responded her sister; “ and what hair!” 
His hair was like a wig, and distinguished by that in- 
sinuating wave which graces the shining locks of those 
chef-d’euvres of perruquerian art surmounting the 
waxen images in Bartellot’s window, in Regent street; 
and his whiskers, meeting beneath his chin, seemed 
strings wherewith to tie it on, ere science had render- 
ed them unnecessary by her patent invisible springs. 
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“ Dinner’s on the table, ma’am, if you please,” said 
the boy, who now appeared for the first time, in a re- 
vived black coat of his master’s. 

“Qh! Mr. Calton, will you lead Mrs. Maplesone?-— 
Thank you.” Mr. Simpson offered his arm to Mis Ju- 
lia; Mr. Septimus Hicks escorted the lovely Matilda ; 
and the procession proceeded te the dining-room. Mr. 
Tibbs was introduced, and Mr. Tibbs bobbed up and 
down to the three ladies like a figure in a Dutch clock, 
with a powerful spring in the middle of his body, and 
then dived rapidly into his seat at the bottom of the 
table, delighted to screen himself behind a soup tureen, 
which he could just see over, and that was all. The 
boarders were seated, a lady and gentleman alternate- 
ly, like the layers of bread and meat in a sandwich ; 
and then Mrs. Tibbs directed James to take off the 
covers, and salmon, lobster-sauce, giblet-soup, and the 
usual accompaniments were discovered ; potatoes like 
petrefactions, and bits of toasted bread, the shape and 
size of blank dice. 

“Soup for Mrs. Maplesone, my dear,” said the bus- 
tling Mrs. Tibbs. She always called her husband 
“my dear” befere company. Tibbs, who had been 
eating his bread, and calculating how long it whould be 
before he should get any fish, helped the soup ina 
hurry, made a small island on the tablecloth, and put 
his glass upon it, to hide it from his wife. 

“ Miss Julia shall I assist you to some fish?” 

“If you please—very little—oh, plenty, thank you;” 
(a bit about the size of a walnut upon the plate.) 

“ Julia is a very little eater,” said Mrs. Maplesone to 
Mr. Calton. 

The knocker gave a single rap. He was busy eat- 
ing the fish with his eyes; he only ejaculated 
“Ah!” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Tibbs to her spouse, after 
every one else had been helped, “ What do you take?” 
The inquiry was accompanied with a look intimating 
that he mustn’t say fish, because there was not much 
left. Tibbs thought the frown referred to the island 
on the tablecloth ; he therefore cooly replied “ Why— 
I'll take a little—fish, I think.” 

“ Did you say fish, my dear?” (another frown.) 

“ Yes, dear,” replied the villain, with an expression 
of acute hunger depicted in his countenance. The 
tears almost started to Mrs. Tibbs’ eyes, as she helped 
her “wretch of a husband,” as she inwardly called 
him, to the last eatable bit of salmon on the dish. 

“ James, take this to your master, and take away 
your master’s knife.”——This was deliberate revenge, a8 
Tibbs never could eat fish without one. He was, how- 
ever, constrained to chase small particles of salmon 
round and round his plate with a piece of bread and 
a fork, occasionally securing a bit; the number of 
successful attempts being about one in seventeen. 

“Take away, James,” said Mrs. Tibbs, just as Tibbs 
had swallowed the fourth mouthful—and away went 
the plates like lightning. 

“T'll take a bit of bread, James,” said the poor “mas- 
ter of the house,” more hungry than ever. 

“ Never mind your master now, James,” said Mrs. 
Tibbs, “ see about the meat.”—This was conveyed in 
the tone in which the ladies usually give admonitions 
to servants in company, that is to say, a low one; but 
which, like a stage whisper, from its peculiar empha- 
sis, is’ most distinctly heard by every body present. 

A pause ensued before the table was replenished— 
@ sort of parenthesis in which Mr Simpson, Mr. Cal- 
ton, and Mr. Hicks produced respectively a bottle of 
sauterne, bucelles, and sherry, and took wine with 
every body—except Tibbs—no one ever thought 
of him. 

Between the fish and the intimated sirloin there was 
a prolonged interval. 

Here was an opportunity for Mr. Hicks. He could 
Not resist the singularly appropriate quotation :— 





“ But beef is rare within these oxless isles: 

Goats’ flesh there is, no doubt, and kid and mutton, 
And, when a holiday upon them smiles, 

A joint upon their barbarous spits they put on.” 


“ Very ungentlemanly behaviour,” thought little Mrs. 
Tibbs, “ to talk in that way.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Calton, filling his glass, “'Tom Moore 
is My poet.” 

“ And mine,” said Mrs. Maplesone. 

“ And mine,” said Miss Julia. 

“ And mine,” added Mr. Simpson. 

“ Look at his compositions,” resumed the knocker. 

“To be sure,” said Simpson, with confidence. 

“ Look at Don Juan,” replied Mr. Septimus Hicks. 

“ Julia’s letter,” suggested Miss Matilda. 

“Can any thing be grander than The Fire Worship- 
ers ?”’ inquired Miss Julia. 

“To be sure,” said Simpson. 

“Or Paradise and the Peri,” suggested the old beau. 

“Yes; or Paradise and the Peer,” repeated the 
deeply-read Simpson, who thought he was getting 
through it capitally. 

“It’s all very well,” replied Mr. Septimus Hicks, 
who, as we have before hinted, had never read any 
thing but Don Juan. “ Where will you find any thing 
finer than the description of the siege, at the com- 
mencement of the seventh canto?” 

“Talking of a siege,” said Tibbs, with a mouthful 
of bread,—*“ when I was in the volunteer corps, in 
eighteen hundred and six, our commanding officer was 
Sir Charles Rampart; and one day, when we were 
exercising on the ground on which the London Univer- 
sity now stands, he says, says he, Tibbs (calling me 
from the ranks) Tibbs” 

“ Tell your master, James,” interrupted Mrs. Tibbs, 
in an awfully distinct tone, “tell your master if he 
won't carve those fowls, to send them to me.” The 
discomfited volunteer instantly set to work, and carved 
the fowls almost as expeditiously as his wife operated 
on the haunch of mutton. Whether he ever finished 
that story is not exactly known. 

As the ice was now broken, and the new inmates 
more at home, every member of the company felt 
more at ease. Tibbs himself most certainly did, be- 
cause he went to sleep immediately after dinner. Mr. 
Hicks and the ladies discoursed most eloquently about 
poetry, and the theatres, and Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters; and Mr. Calton followed up what every body 
said, with continuous double knocks. Mrs. Tibbs 
highly approved of every observation that fell from 
Mrs. Maplesone ; and as Mr. Simpson sat with a smile 
upon his face and said “ Yes,” or “ Certainly,” at in- 
tervals of about four minutes each, he received full 
credit for what was going forward. The gentlemen 
rejoined the ladies in the drawing-room very shortly 
after they had left the dining-parlor. Mrs. Maplesone 
and Mr. Calton played cribbage, and “the young peo- 
ple” amused themselves with music and conversation. 
The Miss Maplesones sang the most fascinating duetts, 
and accompanied themselves on guitars, ornamented 
with bits of ethereal blue ribbon. Mr. Simpson put 
on a pink waistcoat, and said he was in raptures ; and 
Mr. Hicks felt in the seventh heaven of poetry, or the 
seventh canto of Don Juan,—it was the same thing to 
him. Mrs. Tibbs was quite charmed with the new 
comers, and Mr. Tibbs spent the evening in his usual 
way—he went to sleep, and woke up, and went to 
sleep again, and woke up at supper time. 

* * * * * -_ 

We are not about to adopt the license of novel 
writers, and to let “years roll on;’ but we will take 
the liberty of requesting the reader to suppose that six 
monthg have elapsed since the dinner we'have just 
described; and that Mrs. Tibbs’s boarders have, during 
that period, sang, and danced, and gone to theatres and 
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exhibitions together, as ladies and gentlemen, wher- 
ever they board, often do; and we will beg them, the 
period we have mentioned having elapsed, to imagine 
further, that Mr. Septimus Hicks, received, in his own 
bed-room (a front attic) at an early hour one morning, 
a note from Mr. Calton, requesting the favour of see- 
ing him, as soon as convenient to himself, in his (Cal- 
ton’s) dressing-room, on the second floor back. 

“ Tell Mr. Calton I'll come down directly,” said Mr. 
Septimus to the boy. “Stop—Is Mr. Calton unwell ?” 
inquired the excited walker of hospitals, as he put on 
a bed-furniture-looking dressing-gown. 

“ Not as I know on, sir,” replied the boy. 
sir, he looked rayther rum, as it might be.” 

“ Ah, that’s no proof of his being ill,” returned 
Hicks, unconsciously. “Very well; I'll be down 
directly.” Down stairs ran the boy with the message, 
and down went the excited Hicks himself, almost as 
soon as ithe message was delivered. “ Tap, tap.”— 
* Come in.”—Door opens, and discovers Mr. Calton 
sitting in an easy chair, and looking more like a knock- 
er than ever. Mutual shakes of the hand exchanged, 
and Mr. Septimus Hicks motioned to a seat. A short 
pause. Mr Hicks coughed, and Mr. Calton took a 
pinch of snuff. It was just one of thuse interviews 
where neither party know what tosay. Mr. Septimus 
Hicks broke silence. 

“I received a note’—he said, very tremulously, in 
a voice like a Punch with a cold. 

“ Yes,” returned the other, “ you did.” 

“ Exactly,” 

“ Yes.” 

Now, although this dialogue must have been satis- 
factory, both gentlemen felt there was something more 
important to be said ; and so they did as many in such 
a situation would have done—they looked at the table 
with a most determined aspect. The conversation had 
been opened, however, and Mr. Calton made up his 
yaind to continue it, with a regular double knock.— 
He always spoke very pompously. 

“ Hicks,” said he, “ I-have sent for you in conse- 
quence of certain arrangements which are pending 
in this house, connected with a marriage.” 

“With a marriage !’ gasped Hicks, compared with 
whose expression of countenance, Hamlet's when he 
sees his father’s ghost, is pleasing and composed. 

“With a marriage!” returned the knocker. “I 
have sent for you to prove the great confidence I can 
repose in you.” ; 

“ And will you betray me?” eagerly inquired Hicks, 
who in his alarm had even forgotten to quote. 

“I betray you! Won't you betray me?” 

«“ Never; no one shall know to my dying day that 
you had a hand in the business,” responded the agitat- 
ed Hicks, with an inflamed countenance, and his hair 
standing on end as if he were on the stool of an elec- 
trifying machine in full operation. 

“People must know that some time or other—with- 
in a year, I imagine,” said Mr. Calton, with an air of 
self-complacency, “We may have a family, you know.” 

“ We '—That won't affect you, surely.” 

“The devil it won't!” 

“No! How can it?” said the bewildered Hicks — 
Calton was too much enwrapped in the contemplation 
of happiness to see the equivoque between Hicks and 
himself ; and throwing himself back in his chair, “Oh, 
Matilda!” sighed the antique beau, in a lack-a-daysi- 
eal voice, and applying his right hand a little to the 
left of the fourth button of his waistcoat, counting 
from the bottom. This was meant to be pathetic— 
«Oh, Matilda !” 

“What Matilda?” inquired Hicks, starting up. 

“ Matilda Mapiesone,” responded the other, doing 
the same. 

“I marry her to-morrow morning,” said Hicks, fu- 
riously. 


“Please, 








“It’s false,” rejoined his companion ; 
her!” 

“ You marry her!” 

“ I = 

“You marry Matilda Maplesone ?” 

“ Matilda Maplesone.” 

“ Miss Maplesone marry you /” 

“ Miss Maplesone? No; Mrs. Maplesone.” 

“Good God!” said Hicks, falling into his chair like 
Ward in Gustavus: “ You marry the mother, and I the 
daughter!” 

“ Most extraordinary circumstance!” replied Mr. 
Calton, “and rather inconvenient too; for the fact is 
that owing to Matilda’s wishing to keep her intention 
secret from her daughters until the ceremony has ta- 
ken place, she doesn’t like applying to her friends to 
give her away. I entertain an objection to making 
the affair known to my acquaintances just now; and 
the consequence is, that I sent to you to know whether 
you'd oblige me by acting as father.” 

“I should have been most happy, I assure you,” in a 
tone of condolence, “ but you see I shall be acting as 
bridegroom. One characier is frequently a consequence 
of the other; but it is not usual to act in both at the 
same time. ‘There’s Simpson—I have no doubt he'll 
do it for you.” . 

“TI don’t like toask him,” replied Calton, “ he’s such 
a donkey.” 

Mr. Septimus Hicks looked up at the ceiling and 
down at the floor; at Jast an idea struck him—* Let 
the man of the house, Tibbs, be the father,” he sng- 
gested ; and then he quoted, as peculiarly applicable 
to Tibbs and the pair :— 


“Oh, Powers of Heaven! what dark eye meets she 


there? 
"Tis—’tis her father—fixed upon the pair.” 


“The idea has struck me already,” said Mr. Calton: 
“but, you see, Matilda, for what reason I know not, is 
very anxious that Mrs. Tibbs should know nothing 
about it till it’s all over. It’s a natural delicacy after 
all, you know.” 

“ He's the best natured little man in existence, if 
you manage him properly,” said Mr. Septimus Hicks. 
“Tell him not to mention it to his wife, and assure 
him she won't mind it, and he'll do it directly. My 
marriage is to be a secret one, on account of the 
mother and my father ; therefure he must be enjoined 
to secrecy.” 

[Tibbs was accordingly sent for, and the whole 
affair made known to him and his good offices bespoke. 
Tibbs let out a secret in his turn, namely, that Mr. 
Simpson and Miss Julia Maplesone were also to be 
married the next morning !) 

It would require the pencil of Hogarth to illustrate 
—our feeble pen is inadequate to describe—the ex- 
pression which the countenance of Mr.Calton and Mr. 
Septimus Hicks respectively assumed at this unexpect- 
ed announcement. Equally impossible is it to describe, 
althongh it is much easier for our lady readers to im- 
agine, what arts the three ladies could have used, 
so completely to entangle their separate partners— 
Whatever they were, however, they were successful. 
The mother was perfectly aware of the intended mar- 
riage of both daughters; and the young ladies were 
equally acquainted with the intention of their inesti- 
mable parent. They agreed, however, that it would 
have a much better appearance if each feigned igno; 
rance of the other’s engagement ; and it was equally 
desirable that all the marriages should take place on 
the same day, to prevent the discovery of one clandes- 
tine alliance, operating prejudicially on the others.— 
Hence the mystificaticn of Mr. Calton and Mr. Septi- 
mus Hicks, and the pre-engagement of the unwary 
Tibbs. 
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On the following morning Mr. Septimus Hicks was 
united to Miss Matilda Maplesone. Mr. Simpson also 
entered into a “holy alliance” with Miss Julia, Tibbs, 
acting as father, “ his first appearance in that charac- 
ter.” Mr. Calton not being quite so eager as the two 
young men, was rather struck by the double discovery ; 
and as he had found some difficulty in getting any 
one to give the lady away, it occurred to him that the 
best mode of obviating the inconvenience would be 
not to take her at all. The lady, however, “ appeal- 
ed,” as her counsel said on the trial of the cause,— 
Maplesone, vs. Calton, for a breach of promise, “ with 
a broken heart to the outraged laws of her country.” 
She recovered damages to the amount of £1000, 
which the unfortunate knocker was compelled to pay, 
because he had declined to ring the belle. Mr. Septi- 
mus Hicks having walked the hospitals, took it into 
hia head to walk off altogether. His injured wife is at 
present residing with her mother at Boulogne. Mr. 
Simpson having the misfortune to lose his wife six 
weeks after marriage (by her eloping with an officer 
during his temporary sojourn in the Fleet Prison, in 
consequence of his inability to discharge her little 
mantua-maker’s bill) and being disinherited by his 
father, who died soon afterwards, was fortunate enough 
to obtain a permanent engagement at a fashionable 
hair-cutter’s, hair-dressing being a science to which he 
had frequently directed his attention. In this situa- 
tion he had necessarily many opportunities of making 





himself acquainted with the habits and style of think- 
ing of the exclusive portion of the nobility of this 
kingdom. To this fortunate circumstance are we in- 
debted for the production of those brilliant efforts of 
genius, his fashionable novels, which so long as good 
taste, unsullied exaggeration, cant, and maudlin quack- 
ery continue to exist, cannot fail to instruct and amuse 
the thinking portion of the community. 

It only remains to add, that this “ complication of 
disorders” completely deprived poor Mrs. Tibbs of all 
her inmates, except the one whom it would have afford- 
ed her the greatest pleasure to lose—her husband— 
That wretched little man returned home on the day of 
the wedding in a state of partial intoxication; and un- 
der the influence of wine, excitement and despair, ac- 
tually dared to brave the anger of his wife. Since 
that ill-fated hour he has constantly taken his meals in 
the kitchen, to which apartment it is understood his 
witticisms will be in future confined, a turn-up bed- 
stead having been conveyed there by Mrs. 'Tibbs’s or- 
der for his exclusive accommodation. It is very likely 
that he will be enabled to finish there his story of the 
volunteers. 

* * * * * * 

The advertisement has again appeared in the morn- 
ing papers. Whether it will be productive of any 
beneficial result, we of course cannot foretell. If it 
should, we may, perhaps, at no distant period return to 
Mrs. Tibbs and her « Boarding-House.” 





THE MOURNER. 


. :. 
Ye are too bright, ye skies! oh, far too bright 
On earth’s most melancholy child to shine! 
Would that around me fell the sable night, 
And ye were dark as is this soul of mine! 


Il. 
Hide thee, thou Sun! oh, hide thy glorious face; 
I shrink confused before its kingly blaze— 
Too mighty art thou in thy loveliness ; 
Oh! veil thee, Sun! from my bewilder’d gaze! 
III. 
Ye are too glad, ye birds! be hush’d your songs! 
No answering echo find ye in my heart; 
The joyful spirit that to you belongs 
With mine, alas! can claim no kindred part. 


IV. 
Ye are too fair, ye scenes! before my eyes 
This summer morn in radiant beauty spread ; 
Oh Nature! streams, and woods, and hills, and skies, 
I cannot feel your charms—the spell is fled! 


There was a Sun that o’er the cloudless heaven 

Of my young thoughts celestial influence threw; 
There was a voice, like seraph’s lay at even, 

That spoke a heart as musical and true; 

VI. 

There was an eye that when it gazed with me 

Gave summer's glory to the wintriest scene; 
But oh! since death has set thee early free, 

Nor heaven, nor earth seem as they once have been! 


Vil. 
All things are chang’d! Joy dwells no more with youth; 
And Memory mocks me with her blissful dream; 
Dark fears arise, hope is no longer truth— 
Even grief denies to ope her fountain’s stream! 


‘ VII. 
Now do I own thy power, mysterious soul! 
My enemy now, all glorious as thou art; 
Where can I flee to shun thy stern control? 
Why do I live? break, break, poor struggling heart! 





TO THE STORMY PETEREL. 


THE “MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN” OF THE SAILORS. 


DweE Ler of the beetling surge, 
Emblem of the swallow race, 
Who thy ceaseless flight dost urge, 
In the vessel’s foaming trace; 
Thou the great wat’ry waste dost people wide, 
And where it rages most delighi’st to glide. 


Ye never rest your pinion, 
Nor roost upon the wave, 
Nor yield to sleep’s dominion 
Whilst angry tempests rave; 
Your food ye stoop to snatch from Ocean’s heaving 
breast, 
And midst its wild commotions ye glean your harvest 
best. 


Say are your airy forms 
Endued from sailors’ graves, 
Whose limbs relentless storms 
Have lain in Ocean’s caves? 
This fancied transformation, Tars opine, 


| Still makes ye love to trace the vessel’s devious 


line. 


When soaring like the lark, 
Secure in buoyant air, 
Above the found’ring back, 
And victims of despair, 
Oh! say what sympathies your bosoms move? 
Or if ye look for mates to join ye as ye rove? 


By the Creator’s care, 
Ye’re spread his waters round, 
To cheer the desert air, 
Above their depths profound, 
Thy world is thus, O Father! filled with Thee, . 
And thus informed with life is all Immensity! 


Thanks for your elfish sports, ye flitting crew— 
Ye’ve helped to cheat a tedious month or two— 
But to your restless realms I bid a blithe adieu! 
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MINERALOGY. 

Tne next specimen we shall notice, is one that 
might be mistaken for a piece of black glass, which it 
certainly very much resembles in its colour, lustre, 
and the conchoidal, or shell-like form of its fractdre. 
It is called Obsidian, and occurs abundantly in coun- 
tries where extinct volcanoes exist. In Mexico, there 
is a mountain of Obsidian, called by the natives “ the 
mountain of knives,” which the Spaniards, also, trans- 
late “ la sierra de Jas navajas,” because they use the 
thin fragments, which are extremely sharp-edged, in- 
stead of knives and razors. Pumice has little external 
resemblance with Obsidian, but, in composition they 
are nearly alike; and if Obsidian be exposed gradually 
to a strong heat, it will froth and become spongy, like 
Pumice. This experiment may be made on a small 

7 scale, with a blow- 

pipe (Fig. 7;) which 

is a tube with a 

very small aper- 

ture, used to direct 

and concentrate the 

flame of a lamp or 

candle, by means 

of the breath. In 

making use of it, 

the fragmentshould 

be held in a pair 

of pincers made of 

Platina, or placed on a strip of Platina foil. Pitch- 

stone, another of the same family, is more opaque than 

Obsidian; most frequently dark green, and less shining. 

We will now leave these dull-looking minerals, and 

turn, for a few moments, to the bright crystallized 
Zeolites. 

Prehnite, which was first discovered at the Cape of 
Good Hope, is translucent and yellowish, green ; but 
tlie greater part of the species are colourless. Natro- 

8 lite (Fig. 8,) so named, from 
containing Natron, or Soda, 
occurs sometimes in opaque 
masses, formed of delicate fi- 
bres, of an orange or buff co- 
lour, arranged in a radiated 
form; but the crystals, which 
are square prisms, terminated 
by flat pyramids, are transpa- 

rent and very brilliant: this variety occurs in the ex- 
tinct volcanoes of the South of France. 


READING. 

To read well, is to possess a most useful and agree- 
able qualification; and though reading is the earliest 
commenced branch of our education, few acquire that 
degree of proficiency in it which is attainable. Perhaps 
this partly arises from injudicious tuition in early life, 
but chiefly, we incline to believe, from self-neglect in 
more mature years. For the latter we can offer no 
remedy; for if any be ignorant of the great uses of 
reading, and the constant and careful practice which 
alone will acquire or preserve excellence in this 
accomplishment, their early education has been to so 
little purpose, that nothing that we could say would 
cause them to betake themselves to study. 

But to our young readers, who wish to improve 
themselves, and for whose improvement and amuse- 
ment we are diligently, and, we trust, not quite un- 
successfully labouring, some hints towards correcting 
erroneous, and acquiring judicious habits of reading, 
will perhaps not be unacceptable, more especially as 
they will be brief. 

1. Reading is neither more nor less than speaking 
another’s words for him; consequently, unless you 
fully understand a composition, you cannot possibly 
read it even tolerably. 





2. The first point then to be attended to, is to put 
yourself in possession of the author's sense, and also 
of his peculiar turn of expression, and general tone of 
thinking ; for unless you have secured this possession, 
nothing but mere chance can enable you so to modu- 
late your voice, and place your emphasis, as to convey 
to your hearers the meaning of jam whose words you 
are speaking. 

3. Bearing in mind what reading is. be careful to 
read as you would speak; that is, to speak the words 
of your author in the same key or tone in whieh you 
would speak words of your own, expressive of the 
same feelings upon the same object. 

4. A very arbitrary use is made of punctuation; 
and in many compositions, if you give to each stop 
precisely the pause which it technically represents, 
you will most assuredly neither do justice to your 
author, nor give any satisfaction to your auditors. A 
proper attention to the sense of your author, a judicious 
consideration of the connexion of the sentences, and a 
constant practical remembrance that you are SPEAKING 
his words, will infallibly direct you to proper pauses, 
and to correct modulation of tone. 

5. In reading, particularly when the composition 
consists of long sentences, you should take advantage 
of every pause, however short, to inhale a sufficient 
supply of air to furnish you with breath to proceed to 
the next pause, and you should carefully practise the 
art of taking these inspirations skilfully, avoiding any 
evident and audible exerticns for that purpose. 

6. Reading being essentially an imitative faculty, 
you will undoubtedly derive much benefit from at- 
tending to the reading 6f a skilful teacher. Much, 
however, must depend upon your own attention and 
perseverance; and you must be careful to derive in- 
struction from others, rather in the general principles 
of reading, than in their particular application to 
practice; because every one has a peculiar manner 
and peculiar tones, and those which are very graceful 
in one person, would be equally ungraceful in an- 
other. 

7. Assiduous practice, careful observation, and a 
constant recollection of what we now reiterate, that 
in reading a work, you are speaking the author's words 
for him, Will give you such a proficiency in this im- 
portant and delightful art, as will be highly creditable 
to yourself, and equally gratifying to your friends and 
associates. 

, 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


In the case of the farmer and the labourer their 
interests are always the same, and it is absolutely 
impossible that their free contracts can be onerous w 
either party. It is the interest of the farmer that his 
work should be done with effect and celerity: and that 
cannot be, unless the labourer is well fed, and other- 
wise found with such necessaries of animal life, ac- 
cording to nis habitudes, as may keep the body in full 
force and the mind gay and cheerful. For of all the 
instruments of his trade, the labour of man (what the 
ancient writers have called the instrumentum vocale,) is 
that on which he is most to rely for the repayment of 
his capital. The other two, the semivocale, in the an- 
cient classification, that is, the working stock of cattle, 
and the instrumentum mutum, such as carts, ploughs, 
spades, and so forth, though not all inconsiderable in 
themselves, are very much inferior in utility or in ex- 
pense; or without a given portion of the first, are 
nothing at all. For in all things whatever, the mind 
is the most valuable and the most important; and in 
this scale the whole of agriculture is in a natural and 
just order; the beast is as an informing prnciple to the 
plough and cart; the labourer is as reason to the beast; 
and the farmer is as a thinking and presiding principle 
to the labourer.— Burke. 
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THE RINGS: 


A TALE OF THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 













Ir was a fine autumnal morning in the year 1520, | the travellers passed was full of that melancholy beauty ‘ 
and the sun was riding high, and gilding with its} which autumn impresses upon every object. The fra- 
brightest beams one of the lovliest prospects in all | grance which they inhaled was the last of the year; 
France. The castle of Chateaubriant, on the banks of | the leaves which rustled over their heads, denoted by 
the river Vilaine, in the province of Brittany, then | the very beauty and variety of their tints how soon 
towered in all the grandeur of feudal strength and | they were to perish; and many, at the very moment 
majesty, and its massive walls and lofty battlements | that they were glowing under the influence of the 
became softened into gentleness and beauty, in the | autumnal sun, were shaken from their branches and 
picture which they reflected on the still and expansive | scattered by the somewhat fresh breeze. 
bosom of the river. Vineyards, groaning under the} “ We all do fade as a leaf!” mentally exclaimed the 
wealth with which they were loaded, extended along | cavalier; “ we spring up like trees; but the statelier 
the high banks of the river, down to the water’s edge. | and nobler we become, the broader is the shadow 
Behind the castle spread an enormous forest, whose | which is thrown around us. We put forth our most 
myriads of leaves were tinted with an infinite variety | precious hopes and affections only to perish like leaves 
of hues by the autumnal sun, while a ridge of lofty | upon the branches. Some are nipped in the spring-tide 
but fertile hills, waving with yellow cornfields and | of their lives by an untimely blast; some in their 
purple vineyards, and placed in strong relief against | summer-strength are plucked away by the hand of 
the deep blue sky, terminated the horizon. At the | violence; myriads fall in the autumn, just as they ar- 
castle-gate stood two steeds, and on each side of the | rive at beauty and maturity; and a few linger out a 
noblest and most richly-caparisoned was a cavalier,— | cold and lonely existence through the winter of their 
one of whom, from his style and bearing, as well as | days, until the blast which tears them up by the root, 
from his costume, appeared to be of a rank very supe- | levels all in undistinguishing rain!” ’ 
rior to the other. Between him and a lady of a ma-{ This train of thought was becoming painful, and our 
jestic figure, and such a face as poets and artists have | traveller was about to seek relief from the oppression 
grown mad in contemplating, a conversation of intense | of his own mind by entering into conversation with 
interest appeared to be passing. his attendant, when a sudden tuming of the road 

“Sweet Francoise !” he said, “dry these tears. I] brought him into contact with a person richly dressed 
go not now on any enterprise of peril, to dye my sword | and well mounted, who was travelling at a very rapid 
in the blood of the Infidel or of the Spaniard, nor to| pace. The stranger was about to bow slightly as he 
humble the haughty Islanders who flout us in our fair | passed; but as he’caught the eye of our hero, he check- 
town of Calais; I go to swell the train of our gallant | ed his steed, and exclaimed in a tone of mingled 
King in the vale of Ardres, to kiss the hand which laid | pleasure and surprise, “ Chateaubriant !”” 
on my shoulder the badge of knighthood, to make a} “St. Foix!” exclaimed the latter, “ what lucky 
short and a reluctant sojourn amid scenes which have | chance brings you into our poor province of Brit- 
now lost for me all their attractions, and then to return | tany ?” 
to those arms, the dear ark within which all my hap-| “No lucky chance,” replied St. Foix, “ but a good 
piness abides.” steed, and a king’s message to the most noble Count de 

“Farewell, then! farewell, Henry!” replied the | Chateaubriant.” 
lady ; “ but you will write to me often?” Another of those dark clouds which would some- 































A cloud came over the cavalier’s brof as he grasp- 
ed his lady’s hand, and said in a suppressed tone, “I 
will write, Francoise ; but trust not, believe not, obey 
not, aught that I may write upon that subject about 
which we conversed yesterday, until I send the token. 
The atmosphere of courts is deceitful and betraying. 
The tongue utters what the heart does not dictate— 
The smile that plays upon the lip there costs a more 
painful effort than the tear that flows in solitude and 
seclusion—and the pen traces characters at which the 
soul revolts as at ignominy and falsehood. My letters, 
althongh addressed to thee, are intended for the eyes 
of others, unless accompanied by this,” and then he 
touched a ring of a singular workmanship, which he 
wore upon the forefinger of his left hand. 

As he spake these words he parted the dark locks 
which shadowed the fair forehead of the lady, gazed 
on her fondly, and imprinted a lingering kiss on her 
lips. Then springing into the saddle, and motioning 
to his attendant, he waved his hand to the lovely 
mourner, and followed by other horsemen, proceeded 
at a rapid pace down the long avenue of the trees 
which led from the castle to the road. Often and 
anxiously did he look back to return his lady’s signal, 
and he sighed as her white kerckief looked less and 
Jess in the increasing distance. At length, emerging 
from the avenue, he lost all sight of the mansion of 
his ancestors, and found himself on the high road 
which Jed to the town of Chateaubriant. 


times steal across the fine open brow of Chateaubriant, 
and which had even thrown a gloom over the parting 
interview with his beautiful Countess, now gathered 
on his features, and it was not without some difficulty 
that he contrived to suppress his emotions as he said to 
St Foix—* With me, His Majesty’s pleasure needs only 
be known to be obeyed.” 

“The King,” returned St. Foix, “ commands me to 
express his sorrow and surprise at the last intelligence 
which he received from you. He trusts, notwithstand- 
ing, that your lady will accompany you to Ardres. It 
will look neither seemly nor loyal, that on an occasion 
when all the rank and beauty in France will surround 
the throne, the place of so distinguished a lady as the 
Countess de Chateaubriant should remain vacant.” 

“IT have used, my Lord,” said Chateaubriant, “every 
effort in my power to induce her to accompany me, 
but she remains inexorable. Indeed, her rustic man- 
ners and natural timidity are bat ill fitted for such a 
sphere. You know, St. Foix, that I stooped much be- 
low my rank when I married ; for, although distantly 
related to the House of De Foix,she was herself born 
of humble parents, and has but little to boast of on the 
score of education and accomplishments.” 

Although Chateaubriant had completely recovered 
his self-possession, St. Foix saw, or fancied he saw, a 
sinister expression on the features of the attendant 
while his master was speaking, which led him to doubt 
the trath of the excuse which the latter made for the 





The day was fine, and the scenery through which 





non-appearance of his lady at court. 
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“TI am sorry, Count,” he said, “to inform you that 
the King takes this matter much to heart, and that 
he considers it as a slight upon himself. In order to 
convince him of your sincerity in endeavouring to 
overcome the inflexibility of your wife, it might be 
as well for you to send a letter to her by me, once 
more urging the propriety of her accompanying you 
to the court.” 

The attendant, who continued within hearing, and 
had listened with great apparent interest to this conver- 
sation, now fixed his eyes with much curiosity upon 
Chateaubriant, as if anxious to ascertain the effect 
which this proposition would have upon his master.— 
His own features denoted considerable surprise at per- 
ceiving those of the latter brighten, and assume an air 
of gratification at the proposal. 

“ Most willingly, noble St. Foix,” answered Chateau- 
briant, “ will | give my sovereign this proof of my 
zeal and loyalty. We are now within half a league 
of the town of Chateaubriant; and if you will turn 
your horse’s head the same way with my own, | will, 
on my ‘arrival there, give you the letter which you de- 
sire.” 

They had no sooner arrived at the town, and enter- 
ed the mansion of Chateaubriant, than the latter re- 
deemed his promise by writing the following letter, 
and putting it into the hands of St. Foix. 

“ The bearer, beloved Francoise, is the Viseount St. 
Foix, one of my oldest and most valued friends, who 
brings a message from our gracious sovereign, requir- 
ing you to accompany me to Ardres. As you value 
my peace and favour with the king, hasten to this 
place, whence I will provide ‘means for escorting you 
to Picardy.” 

“What think you now, Pierre?” said St. Foix to 
the attendant, as the latter assisted him to his saddle; 
“ is not the twig well limed ?”" 

“I know not, my Lord,” answered Pierre ; “ the 
bird may be warier than either of us imagines.” 

“Well! continue faithful and secret, and you shall 
be rewarded. Some persons may think that you might 
be more honestly employed; but what task can be 
nobler and more chivalric than that of rescuing a fair 
lady from a dull castellated prison in Brittany, and 
transplanting her into the harem of the gallant Fran- 
cis?” 

“The dull fool thinks my conscience needs a salvo,” 
muttered Pierre, as St. Foix struck his spurs into the 
horse’s flanks, and bounded from his view. “ No, no; 
if gold were not sufficiently powerful, what cannot 
hate—fixed, invincible, irrevocable hate—achieve!” 

“ What? solijoquizing, Pierre, and at the gate of an 
hostelry? It is a goodly place, truly, t0 whisper to 
the world your secret machinations!” 

The person who uttered these words was a female 
of apparently little more than twenty years of age, of 
a slight but pretty figure, and a face in which might 
be traced the remains of beauty ruined by early sor- 
Tow or dissipation, or probably by both. While she 
was speaking, a melancholy smile played over her 
wan features, which was quickly succeeded by an ex- 
pression of a darker and more malignant character, as 
she added : “ You are surprised to see me here ; but I 
bring news—rare, invaluable news!” 

a Tell it me, sweet girl! Have our plans succeed- 
r 

“ Nay, not so fast, Pierre! But know, that though 
Chateaubriant may write, and that often and angrily, 
Francoise will not leave Brittany, and her lord will 
smile upon her the more sweetly for her disobe- 
dience.” 

P “ Thou talkest riddles, Therese ; I pray thee unravel 
em.” 

“I can unravel them but in part,” she replied: “but 
this I have gathered from the Countess, that Chateau- 
briant carries about him some token, unaccompanied 





by which all his letters are but wasted ink, and all his 
mandates are but empty air.” 

“Thanks! a thousand thanks, Therese! for this 

timely intelligence. St. Foix, who has just started 
with a letter from Chateaubriant to the Countess, will 
have but a fruitless errand: but it shall be my care 
that the next journey speed better ; and [ trust that ere 
I have been longer in Picardy, I shall extract from the 
easy, confiding disposition of the Count all that is 
necessary for me to know. In the meantime, Therese, 
be faithful—be secret!” 
“Away!” she exclaimed indignantly. “Are not 
my wrongs heavy as thy own? The vengeance of 
Therese never—never will be appeased, until she 
sees him a widower and a murderer, howling over the 
mangled corpse of Francoise.” 

There was a tone of truth and earnestness in this 
avowal of unslaked revenge, which removed every 
suspicion from the mind of Pierre, if he had before 
harboured any. He clasped Therese in his arms; but 
she repelled him with firmness, and even dignity — 
“Avaunt! begone!” she said; and then added in a 
more melancholy tone—*No,no, never more shall hu- 
man lover press these lips; the cold worm alone shall 
revel there. There is no falsehood in his embrace : 
the heart-ache does not follow it; and the pillow 
which we shall press together will never be wetted 
with my tears.” 

The hard heart of the ruffian who was coolly plot- 
ting his master’s dishonour was melted by this involun- 
tary ebullition of feeling. He took her hand, and ga- 
zed silently in her face, while tears stood in his eyes. 

“ Pierre,” she said, withdrawing her hand, as if she 
feared that the touch of humanity would soften her 
from her purpose, “the world is over for me. Hope, 
fear, sorrow, joy, love, all the emotions of the heart, 
have perished within me; and what am I but a life- 
less corpse, into which Revenge, like a fiend, has en 
tered, and imparted to it a transient animation? The 
demon will go out of me when his work is accom- 
plished, and then I shall sink into the grave, which has 
been too long defrauded of its prey.” 

She looked earnestly at Pierre as she uttered these 
words; then drew her dark mantle over her face, and 
gliding down the street, vanished from his sight. 

The conversation between Pierre and Therese will 
have enabled the reader to divine that the Viscount 
St. Foix returned from his mission without having 
been successful in its object. The result almost led 
him to believe in the sincerity of Chateaubriant and 
the pertinacity of his lady; but the short interview 
which he had with the latter convinced him that what 
her husband had alleged of her mind was untrue, 
while her beauty beggared the wildest pictures his 
imagination had portrayed. He rejoined his friend at 
the town of Chateaubriant, where they both passed 
the night, and in the morning St. Foix took the direct 
road to Picardy; while Chateaubriant, whose affairs 
required him to pass through the metropolis, made the 
best of his way to Paris. 

As nothing of moment occurred between the depar- 
ture of the Count from Chateaubriant and his arrival 
at Ardres, we shall avail ourselves of the interval, by 
acquainting our readers, with some particulars in the 
history of the personages who have been introduced 


-} to them. 


The Connt de Chateaubriant was one of the most 
gallant and accomplished noblemen of France. He 
had served in Italy, Navarre, and the Low Countries, 
and had been desperately wounded at the battle of 
Ravenna. He was not more distinguished for his 
prowess in the field, than for his polished manners, 
andthe grace and suavity with which he mingled in 
the gaities of the court, and among the refined society 
of the French metropolis. During the intrigues which 
Francis carried on after the death of the Emperor 
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Maximilian, Chateaubriant finding no employment 
either civil or military to occupy him, retired to his 
beautiful domain in Brittany ; and soon afterwards his 
late associates of the court were astonished by the in- 
telligence that he had given his hand in marriage toa 
person of very inferior rank, without fortune or any 
thing to recommend her but her personal charms. Of 
the latter, exaggerated reports circulated in every di- 
rection; and when the election of the King of Spain 
as Emperor, left Francois once more at leisure for his 
darling pursuit, gallantry, he heard of nothing more 
frequently than the beauty and accomplishments of the 
Countess de Chateaubriant. The curiosity of the 
King, as well as some less venial passions, were excit- 
ed by these accounts ; and when Chateaubriant hast- 
ened to Paris to do homage to his sovereign, the latter 
inquired after the health of his Countess, and begged 
that she might be introduced at court. Chateaubriant, 
who knew the amorous and intriguing disposition of 
the King, and foresaw in this introduction the death- 
blow of his happiness, excused his lady on the ground 
of her naturally shy and timid disposition, her unpo- 
lished manners, and the invincible repugnance which 
she felt to mingling in public life. ‘The King, who 
instantly saw through Chateaubriant’s excuses, was not 
so easily baffled. He set on foot secret inquiries, from 
which he learned that the mind and manners of the 
Countess were not surpassed even by her beauty. A 
deep and uncontrollable passion for this unseen object 
fired the heart of the King, and he determined to pos- 
sess himself of the prize at any hazard. In the Vis- 
count St. Foix, an ancient comrade and bosom {friend 
of Chateaubriant when at court, he found a ready 
and pliant instrument. This man, to great talents and 
a polished exterior, joined a most depraved mind.— 
His knowledge of human nature was profound, and 
his influence over Chateaubriant unlimited. He per- 


ceived, however, that to execute his plan thoroughly, 


he should want confederates, and it was not long be- 
fore he found in Pierre, the favourite servant of his 
friend, the very man of whom he stood in need. 

This person had been reared from boyhovud in the 
family of the Count, and had been always treated with 
peculiar favour, and admitted into extraordinary confi- 
dence by his master. He had formed an early attach- 
ment to a beautiful peasant girl of the pame of An- 
netie Delville, who resided in the neighbourhood of 
the cestle. Pierre had been accepted both by the girl 
and her parents, and a day was fixed upon for their 
nuptials, when, unhappily for the lovers, Annette 
caught the eye of Chateaubriant. The youth, the 
beauty, the wealth and accomplishments of the courtier, 
soon triumphed over the virtue of the fair peasant 
girl; she remained for some time the avowed mistress 
of the Count, who at length, however, grew weary of 
his easy prize, and neglected her. ‘The beautiful 
Francoise de Foix soon eclipsed the humbler charms of 
the poor peasant girl, and in process of time became 
the Countess de Chaieaubriant. Annette no svoner 
heard the rumour of the intended marriage, than she 
became moody and melancholy, and one morning was 
missed from her accustomed chamber in the castle — 
A long and anxious search was made for her, for Cha- 
teaubriant himself became sensible of his unworthy 
conduct, but without success. The river in the vicini- 
ty was dragged, couriers were despatched ‘o make in- 
quiries in the adjacent towns and villages, and large 
rewards were offered for the slightest intelligence, but 
neither Annette nor the faintest clue to her move- 
ments, could with all their exertions be discovered. 

It may be imagined that these events made no slight 
impression on the mind of Pierre. From exerting the 
utmost devotion and fidelity to his master, he became 
his bitterest and most implacable enemy. His own 
wrongs, as well as those of Annette, for whom all his 

revived when he perceived the altered con- 





duct of the Count towards her, goaded him to revenge. 
He did not, however, let his master perceive this alter- 
ation in his feelings, but affected to laugh at the loss of 
Annette, as a prize too worthless to be regretted. He 
professed still more devotion than ever to the interests 
of Chateaubriant, in whose favour and confidence he 
continued to make rapid advances. 

In this state of mind he was discovered by the wily 
St. Foix, while in attendance on his master at Paris. 
The King’s gold, added to the deep-rooted sense of his 
own injuries, was irresistible, and the ruin of the 
Countess was determined on. When he found Cha- 
teaubriant inflexible in opposing his wife’s journey to 
Paris, Pierre resolved to do what he could towards cor- 
rupting her mind at tome. For this purpose he in- 
troduced a female aieadant to her, who was entirely 
under his influence. Ke found little difficulty in pre- 
vailing on his master to accept the services of any per- 
son whom he recommended, and the wishes of the 
Count were received as laws by his lady. Therese was 
accordingly received into her service and confidence. 

Against this triple and secret league, it may easily 
be imagined that the unfortunate Chateaubriant found 
it a task of no slight difficulty to defend himself. To 
the repeated requests, and even commands of his 
sovereign, he was obliged to reply by excuses and eva- 
sions, which had been practised so often that he could 
scarcely hope they would continue to be successful.— 
At length, the period arrived: when all the nobility of 
France were required to attend their sovereign to the 
Vale of Ardres in Picardy, on his expected interview 
with the King of England. Chateaubriant aware 
that he would be more sorely pressed than ever to ex- 
hibit his hidden treasure to the wondering gaze of the 
King and courtiers, and that nothing would satisfy the 
former but a written mandate under his own hand, to 
the Countess, resol ved upon defeating his purpose by an 
ingeniously conceived stratagem. He had two rings 
made, of an ordinary appearance, but of so very pecu- 
liar a construction, that it was impossible that they 
could be mistaken, by those acquainted with the se- 
cret, for any others. One of these he kept in his own 
possession, and he gave to the Countess its counterpart, 
enjoining her, at the same time, not to obey any mes- 
sage which he might send, nor any message which he 
might write, unless it was accompanied by the ring 
which he had reserved to himself. The Countess 
promised to comply with this request, and Chateaubri- 
ant left his paternal mansion lighter of heart than he 
had felt himself fur a considerable time previously. 

It was not until the very morning on which the 
memorable interview of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold was appointed to take place, that Chateaubriant 
arrived in the Vale of Ardres. He found himself at an 
early hour of that morning, about half a league from 
the town of Guisnes, and in front of a most magnifi- 
cent square castellated palace, whose walls were ap- 
parently of freestone, raised upon a deep plinth, or 
basement of red brickwork. Chateaubriant started as 
if some magical illusion had presented itself to his 
eyes; for, althongh he was well acquainted with the 
vicinity of Guisnes, and had very recently visited 
this spot, he had never before beheld the stately edifice 
upon which he was now gazing. It seemed to be neat 
two hundred feet in height; the grand gateway, or en- 
trance, was formed by an arch, whose archivault rest- 
ed on the capitals of two Corinthian pillars, forming 
the architrave which covered the jambs of the door- 
way. On each side of the gateway were two large 
transom bay windows, separated from each other by a 
square freestone tower, which was carried up above 
the battlements of the parapet, and terminated by a 
large projecting moulded cornice. The walls were 
kernelled at the top; and fortified at their angles, as 
also on each side of the grand gateway, by a circular 
tower of brickwork, pierced with loop-holes. 
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stoné statues in various attitudes. Above these orna- 
ments was a grand armorial escutcheon, charged with 
the arms of France and England, quarterly, supported 
by a lion and a dragon. The initial letters H. and R. 
were placed one on each side of the escutcheon, and 
the whole was surrounded by an imperial crown. 

On the plain before the castle stood two superb 

* conduits, placed at a small distance from each other ; 
both were running with red wine, and surrounded by 
a populace which was availing itself, with the least 
possible loss of time, of the festivity allowed to them 
on the occasion of the approaching ceremony. 

“ Heavens, Pierre!” said Chateaubriant, “ sure some 
necromancer Mas been waving his wand over this 
place, and has called from the entrails of the earth 
yonder gorgeous pile.” 

“No necromancer, my Lord,” replied the valet ; 
“but Sir Edward Belknap, by the assistance of the 
three thousand cunning artificers who accompanied him 
from England, has reared this pile. This must be the 
building which my Lord St. Foix informed us was to 
be sent over by King Henry on the occasion of his 
interview with our gallant sovereign.” 

Pierre’s account was correct. The building, which 
was of timber, had been sent ready from England.— 
The outside was covered with canvass, painted in im- 
itation of freestone and rubbed brickwork, and the 
interior was ornamented with a variety of sculptures. 
Chateaubriant, who was gazing in stupefying amaze- 
ment, was roused from his trance by the report of a 
cannon which was fired from Guisnes, and was an- 
swered after a short interval by another from Ardres. 

This was the signal for the two monarchs to pro- 
ceed to the place of interview; and presently after- 
wards Chateaubriant perceived, both to the right and 
left, indications of the approach of a numerous caval- 


He turned his eyes in the first instance towards the 
town of Guisnes, whence the English procession issued. 
The advanced part of the procession was the Yeomen 
of the Guard, mounted on bay horses, and carrying 


halberts in their hands. These were followed by three 
ranks of men on foot, five in each rank, and all of 
them unarmed. Five persons on horseback next ap- 
peared ; the middlemost was dressed in a black gown, 
and bore in his right hand a cross; on his right was a 
person in a scarlet gown, carrying a cardinal’s hat on 
a cushion. The two persons on the right and left of 

‘these were dressed in blaek, and wore massy gold 
chains hanging down from their shoulders, while he 
on the extreme right was habited in a white linen 
surplice. These, who, as Chateaubriant afterwards 
learned, were officers in the household of Cardinal 
Wolsey, were sueceeded by two horsemen clothed in 
orange-colored gowns, and supported on their right and 
left by a mace-bearer clad in crimson. Then follow- 
ed two other horsemen, supported in the same manner, 
with black bonnets on their heads, and gold chains 
round their necks. 

The thickening crowd, as well as the increasing in- 
terest depicted in every countenance, gave Chateau- 
briant to understand that the more distinguished per- 
sohages of the cavalcade were approaching. A cry of 
“ Garter! Garter!” resounded over the plain, as a gal- 
lant cavalier pricked past him, mounted on a piebald 
charger richly trapped and caparisuned, whose high 
mettle he found great difficulty in restraining within 
the solemn pace of the procession. He was bare- 
headed, wearing the tabard of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, and was supported on his left hand by a mace- 
bearer mounted upon a black horse. These were in- 
dications ‘which enabled Chateaubriant to recognise 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, the English King at Arms. 

He was followed by a nobleman, also bareheaded, 
mounted on a beautiful dun horse, and carrying in his 





hand the sword of state in the sheath, upright. He 
wes superbly dressed in a gown of cloth-of-gold, and 
by the side of his horse ran a brace of milkwhite grey- 
hounds, with collars round their necks. 

Shouts of “ Vive le Roi!” intermixed with cries of 
“ Largess, largess!" now resounded on every side; 
and the Yeomen of the Guard on foot, carrying their 
partisans on their shoulders, as well as two of the 
King’s henchmen, also on foot, indicated the approach 
of royalty itself. 

Henry was mounted on a stately white courser, 
most gorgeously caparisoned; the trappings, breast- 
plate, head-stalls, reins, and stirrups, being covered 
with wrought gold and highly embossed. On his head 
was a black velvet cap with a white plume, and stud- 
ded with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. 
He wore a damask garment of cloth-of-gold, thickly 
ribbed with silver over a jacket of rose-coloured velvet; 
from his shoulders hung a beautiful large collar, com- 
posed of rubies and branches of pearl set alternately; 
and on his breast was a rich jewel of St. George sus- 
pended by a ribbon of the order. His boots were of 
yellow leather, and he held a small whip in his hand. 

Abreast of the King, mounted on a bay horse, rode 
Cardinal Wolsey. He was habited in the full robes of 
a Cardinal, and the magnificence of his dress surpass- 
ed even that of his master ; while innumerable multi- 
tudes crowded around him, some waving their caps, 
and some prostrate on their knees, craving his blessing. 
In his right hand he held a small ivory crucifix, which 
he pressed to his bosom, while his left was outstretch- 
ed, as if dispensing his benediction to the populace— 
He had tortured his features into an expression of ex- 
cessive mildness and humility: but master as he was 
of the art of dissimulation, he had not been able to 
tame the fiery eye, or to curb the:writhed lip, which 
too plainly indicated his haughty and imperious tem- 
per. 

A long train of noblemen, knights, and gentlemen 
of distinction, brought up the rear of the procession. 
Their fine forms, their gorgeous apparel, and the beauty 
and spirit of the noble animals wpon which they were 
mounted, beggared all description. The whole ecol- 
lected wealth of England appeared to have been 
lavished on the Vale of Ardres. Here and there a 
nobleman of more than ordinary distinction was fol- 
lowed by the principal officers of his household and a 
numerous body of his tenantry, who made the welkin 
ring with their shouts of “ A Howard!” “a Perey!” 
or “a Clifford.” Occasionally a prelate rode by, amid 
the prayers and genuflexions of the assembled popu- 
lace ; and sometimes a renowned warrior, followed by 
their deafening acclamations. 

Chateaubriant’s attention had been so much engaged 
by the splendid cavalcade to the right, that he had not 
observed what was going forward at a short distance 
from him on the left. He, however, now spurred his 
steed towards the French procession, followed by his 
valet. The van of the procession, consisting of the 
great officers of state, and other distinguished persons, 
with their retinue, had already by; and was 
now forming into ranks on the left hand of the palace 
in front of the English, who were ranged on the op- 
posite side; but the deafening acclamations, the de- 
light and eager interest visible in every face, and the 
involuntary movement by which the whole crowd ap- 
peared to be simultaneously swayed, announced the 
near approach of the King of France. 

Francis was less gorgeously apparelled than hie 
brother h, and indeed his whole appearance, as 
well as that of the gallant steed on which he rode, 
evinced a less eager love of pomp and magnificence, 
but at the same time indicated a finer taste and great- 
er simplicity of feeling. His train was as numerous, 
and composed of persons of as high rank and distine- 
tion, as that of his brother monarch. 











displeasure or surprise. 

ever, soon canght his, and a sinile played on his lip as 
he beckoned Chateaubriant towards him. He instantly 
rode up to the King and saluted him. “ Ye have been 
long coming, my lord, but ye see that I have kept the 
post of honour vacant for you. Ride on my right 
hand; and although my retinue is not graced with 
the presence of a cardinal, I shall not be ashamed to 
meet King Henry, with one of the gallantest Peers of 
Europe in my train.” 

A blush of mingled bashfulness and pride mantled 
the cheek of Chateaubriant, as he made his obeisance 
to his sovereign, and fell into the ranks of the proces- 
sion, in the order in which he was commanded. He 
thought that he heard something like a murmur among 
the peers of higher and more ancient rank, who rode 
behind him; and although he conld not restrain a 
certain feeling of exultation in his breast, he was not 
without some fearful misgivings at this distinguished 
proof of his sovereign’s favour. “ Francoise,” he men- 
tally said, “ is this meant as the price”—with an invo- 
luntary shudder he endeavoured to break off from the 
painful train of feeling which was suddenly awakened 





in his breast; and apparently with so much success, 
that during the remainder of the day, 


“His brow belied him if his heart was sad.” 


At a signal from Cardinal Wolsey, the grand master 
‘of the ceremonies, the bugles sounded, and the two 
monarchs rode briskly towards each other,—Henry at- 
tended by a young English nobleman, and Francis by 
Chateaubriant ; shouts of “ Henri!” “ Francis!” “ Les 
deux Grands Rois!” arose on every side. 

The Kings of France and England were esteemed 
the most handsome and accomplished men in Europe, 
and none who witnessed their appearance on that 
memorable day could feel disposed to question the ac- 
curacy of the general opinion. Both were in the 
flower of their age, had given signal proofs of their 
personal gallantry and prowess—were liberal patrons 
of the fine arts and their professors—and one, Henry, 
had himself evinced a talent for poetry. Their per- 
sonal appearance was such as must have claimed the 
approbation of the most sullen enemy of royalty. The 
form and features of each were remarkable for manly 
beauty, and yet were finely contrasted with each other. 
The bluff, round, ruddy face, blue eyes, and well-pro- 
portioned, yet somewhat bulky figure of Henry, were 
equally admired, although strongly opposed to the keen 
and intelligent, but, perhaps, too sallow. features, the 
dark fiery eye, and the spare but elegant figure of 

Francis. 

The two monarchs saluted on horseback ; then dis- 
mounted, and, after having embraced each other with 
great apparent cordiality, amidst the clang of bugles, 
the roll of drums, and the deafening shouts of the 
assembled multitude, retired into the tent which we 
have described, preceded by Wolsey, and followed re- 
spectively by the young English nobleman and the 
Count de Chateaubriant. 

Of the political matters which transpired during this 
memorable interview, the historians of the age have 
given full details. We have nothing new to lay be- 
fore our readers on the subject, and we do not mean to 
inflict upon them the thrice-told stories of the ancient 
chroniclers. The most memorable incident which oc- 
curred was the circumstance of Henry, when he be-” 
gan to read the proposed treaty, stopping at the words 
“5 Henry, King,” and then merely adding, “ of Eng- 
land,” without subjoining “and France,” the usual 
style of the English monarchs. Francis remarked this 





to be as hollow and faithless, and as mere waste-paper 
a contract as ever received the signature of a plenipo- 
tentiary or potentate. 

“ And now,” said King Henry, after the mere busi- 
ness of the interview was concluded, and as he sur- 
veyed with an approving smile the manly form and 
gallant bearing of Chateaubriant, “having received 
and returned the friendly greeting of our royal brother, 
may we crave to know the name of him by whom he 
is so worthily attended ?” 

“ It is Henry de Chateaubriant, sire,” said the Count, 
bending his knee, “ who has the honour to approach 
your Majesty’s presence.” 

“ By the Mother of God!” said the King, using his 
favourite cath, “ the gallant Breton! the possessor of 
the noblest mansion and the fairest lady in all Armo- 
rica; a lady, my lord,” he added, turning to his youth- 
ful attendant, “who, if report say true, would provea 
dangerous rival to thy far-famed Geraldine.” 

“Sire,” said Wolsey, “the charms of the Countess 
de Chateaubriant, it would seem, are such as stand in 
no need of the paltry homage of puling poets, what- 
ever those of the paragon of Kildare may ‘do. 

“Ha! ha!” shouted the monarch, as a h 
discomposed the gravity of his bluff features, “my 
Lord Cardinal looks somewhat askew at the whole 
tribe of poets, since that rascal Skelton treated him so 
scurvily. But my Lord Chateaubriant,” he added, as 
he put upon the Count’s finger a large and precious eme- 
rald, which had sparkled upon his own, “ wear this ring 
for my sake, and tell your fair Countess that Henry of 
England wishes her well.” 

Chateaubriant knelt down and kissed the monarch’s 
hand in token of respect and gratitude. “Thanks, my 
brother,” said King Francis, “ for my gallant servant’s 
sake; but I take shame to myself that I have allowed 
you to outstrip me in this race of courtesy. My Lord 
of Surry,” he added, as he plucked a jewel from his 
bonnet and placed it in the hands of the noble bard, 
“wear this for my sake. I knew not until now that I 
stood in the presence of him whom the united voice of 
Europe acknowledges as the first poet, as well as the 
most accomplished chevalier of his age. Wear it, and 
let it sometimes bring to your remembrance Francis of 
France, who knows and admires the efforts of your 
genius, although not fitted by being, like your own 
sovereign, accomplished in the same divine art, to 
appreciate them duly.” 

Surry knelt down, and received the French King’s 
courtesy with due grace and thankfulness; while 
Henry, whose eye at first flashed with the fires of 
jealousy, was tamed into good humour by the compli- 
ment to himself with which Francis concluded. The 
latter and his attendant then took their leave of the 
English monarch, and shortly afterwards the bugle was 
heard announcing the return of the French cavalcade 
to Ardres. 

On the evening of the same day as Pierre was as- 
sisting his master to his coach, he observed, on the 
finger of the latter, the precious ring which had been 
given him by King Henry. 

“Put this, Pierre,” said he, “into my escrutoire, and 
lay the key beneath my pillow. Ii is a King’s gift, and 
must be guarded carefully.” 

“It is indeed, my lord,” said Pierre, “a jewel of 
great price and most exquisite workmanship, and 
methinks becomes your Lordship’s finger far better 
than the poor toy which you used to wear at 
Paris.” 

Chateaubriant looked at his finger, and a ‘sudden 
emotion of distress and surprise appeared to over- 
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whelm him. “Almighty God!” he exclaimed, and 
turned as pale as ashes. 

“What ails your Lordship?” said Pierre, hastening 
te the assistance of his master. 

“Ruined, Pierre! ruined past redemption. That 
ring, that toy, as thou callest it, was more precious in 
my eyes than all the wealth in the united treasuries 
of France and England. It is the talisman which pro- 
tects my honour and my peace; it is the magic circle 
within which all my happiness and my hopes abide, and 
like a gaudy fool, hastening to sport my bravery amidst 
these mummeries on the plains of Picardy, I have left 
my treasure behind me at Paris.” 

“Nay, my lord, if that be all, it is safe enough 
where you have left it; and if not, methinks you are 
compensated for its loss a thousand fold by the splendid 
gift of King Henry.” 

“Pierre,” said Chateaubriant, “thou art ignorant of 
the precious prize which is staked upon this cast; and 
trusty though I know thee to be, I will not even 
breathe into thy ear the secret of my bosom’s happi- 
ness. But haste thee, ere the hour-glass is once more 
turned, to Paris; purchase the noblest and fleetest steed 
in all Guisnes, and keep it for thy pains; take this key, 
which will unlock the casket that contains my treasure, 
bring it to me safely and speedily; and then, to show 
thee how highly I prize thy service, King Henry’s ring 
shall be thine own.” 

Pierre gazed at his master for a moment in a stupor 
of mingled astonishment and delight; then suddenly 
recollecting himself he made a low obesiance and 
retired. 

“It is done! it is achieved!” exclaimed Pierre— 
“Vengeance, thou dear delicious cup which I have 
thirsted for so long, I now shall quaff thee till my full 
soul is saturated with the delightful dew! Oh, God! Oh, 
God! how am I changed! A few short months ago, 
and for this man—this Chateaubriant, whom I am now 
hurrying to perdition, I would have bared my neck to 
the headsman’s ax to save a hair upon his head from 
injury. Annette! Annette! thou who wert the angel 
of my peace, art now a phantom haunting me to 
destruction, a fiend beckoning me to the same preci- 
pice where thou thyself wert lost; and by thy wrongs, 
and by my hatred, and by thy invincible spirit of re- 
venge, I will not fail to do thy bidding. I come! I come!” 

next moment saw him in close conference with 
St. Foix; and shortly afterwards, the fleetest ste¢d that 
could be selected from the King’s stables, bore him 
proudly on its back towards Paris. 

The reader's attention must now be diverted from 
the plains of Picardy to the forest in the neighbour- 
hood of Chateaubriant’s castle in Brittany, in which, 
as, at the close of a fine autumnal day, Therese was 
wandering solitary and lost in the contemplation of her 
own thoughts, she gave utterance to the following 
soliloquy :-— 

“Am I turned fiend to plot the destruction of one so 
good, so gentle, so beautiful? Ha! my heart, wilt thou 
betray me once again? Hast thou not already paid 
dearly enough for thy fatal softness? Have not hatred, 
and injury, and scorn, been thy reward? Is there not 
poison in these veins, and madness in this brain, and 
misery on this brow; and doI not see ker beloved, and 
blessing, and being blest? Am I turned fiend, did I 
say? Rather should I ask, am I not relapsing into 
infantile imbecility? Can I forgive ?—Can I forget? 
Forget! It is a word that is blotted from my vocabu- 
lary. It is a word unknown in heaven and in hell, and 
among the loflier spirits of the earth. Forget!— 
Therese forget her love or her hatred, her injuries or 
her revenge! Ha! ha! ha!” 

As she concluded this incoherent soliloquy, Therese 


made the forest in which she was wandering ring with | 
her maniacal laughter. I was repeated in a still louder | 


tone by a voice which seemed to belong to a more 





susbtantial organ than that of the echos of the forest, 
and turning round she beheld Pierre at her side. 

“Has the passionate expression of my sorrow con- 
jured up a fiend indeed? Welcome, thou unwearied 
minister of my revenge! welcome to thy native woods!” 

“And welcome, a thousand times welcome, sweet 
Therese, to this devoted bosom.” 

“Unhand me, fool! what have we to do with the 
vanities of love? I tell thee, Pierre, again, that my 
heart is shut to every hyman emotion, save one. At 
tempt to disturb that master-passion, or to enthrone a 
feebler in its place, and, by Heaven! its lightning, 
althongh directed mainly at a loftier head, shall not 
disdain to fall upon thine own.” 

“Well well,” said Pierre moodily, “thou art right; 
thy heart is constant to its purpose, nor deem that mine 
has wavered; our work is finished, our vengeance is 
achieved.” 

“He is not dead ?” asked Therese anxiously; and 
her face grew black as night as she made the inquiry. 

“No, no,” said Pierre, “I have not done our 
work so bunglingly; he lives to writhe in tortures 
more exquisite than the malignant wit of man ever 
invented. The bolt hasnot yet fallen; but a sign, a 
breath, a word, Therese, and our feet are upon the 
neck of our victim.” 

“ Now, thou Almighty Destiny! I will accuse thy 
purposes no more. Bitter is the cup which thou hast 
made me quaff, but how does it enhance the sweetness 
of revenge! Tell me, Pierre, tell me all; my thirsty 
soul gasps for the delicious draught.” 

“Behold this ring,” said Pierre, taking Chateau- 
briant’s treasure from his bosom; “this is the token, 
unaccompanied by which, as thou toldest me, all his 
letters to the Countess are but wasted ink, and all his 
mandates empty air.” 

“Is 't true, is t possible? My senses stagger; I dare 
not, must not believe it.” 

“Then listen to me girl.” 

Pierre then related to her the circumstances which 
led to his mission to Paris, and informed her of his 
becoming possessed of the precious ring. 

“A cunning artificer of Paris, Therese, made such 
a copy of it, that thy own blue eye hears not more 
resemblance to its fellow, than this did to its original. 
The counterfeit I gave to Chateaubriant ; the original 
is the talisman which must lure his Countess to the 
embraces of King Francis.” 

“And did he truly reward thee with King Henry’s 
precious gift?” 

“ Behold it here! take it, Therese, ‘tis thine ; a mean 
reward for thy services in our common cause.” 

“Mean indeed!” she said, as she returned the ring 
indignantly ; “take back your bauble, Pierre; I want 
no reward but one, and that I shall grasp speedily.” 

“ Speedily, I trust,” replied Pierre. “I have come 
to Brittany in attendance upon the Viscount St. Foix, 
who is the bearer of a letter from Chateaubriant to the 
Countess, and have ridden in advance to announce his 
coming to your lady. His letter contains an earnest 
request to her to set off with us for Guisnes in the 
morning; a request her compliance with which will be 
secured when she sees this ring.” 

“And when thou hast conducted her to Guisnes 
what hast thon done, but led her to the Jonging arms 
of her husband ?—faithful as the turtle dove in his 
absence, thinkest thou that his presence will tempt her 
to inconstancy ?” 

“ We must trust to the blandishments of the court, to 
the art of Francis, and to the weakness and vanity of 
a woman’s heart,” returned Pierre. 

“Peace, peace, babbler!” said Therese: “what 
knowest thou of woman's heart, of what it can achieve, 
or what it can endure? Chateaubriant must be re- 
moved from Picardy, or our vessel is wrecked even in 
sight of port. Give me the ring.” 
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“The ring! Therese,—what ring ?” 

« King Henry’sring. The bauble has within a few 
short minutes acquired a value in my eyes, Adieu.” 

« Adieu, sayest thou ?. whither art thou going?” 

“To the plains of Picardy.” 

“Surely thou art not mad!” said Pierre, as he at- 
tempted to stop her. 

« And if | were—and if I were,” exclaimed Therese, 
lifting her hands and eyes toheaven, “ have I not cause? 
But Heaven is not somercifil. It has given me the 
tortures of madness, without its Lethean balm. I 
am going to Picardy ; ask not when, or how, or where- 
fore ; delay the departure of the Countess but one day, 
and then the victory is our own.” 

“ This is illusion,” said Pierre, as he gazed upon the 
slight figure of Therese disappearing amidst the re- 
cesses of the forest; “madness is in her eye and on 
her lips; but her actions, strange and inscrutable as 
they appear, have tended to one object, and have ever 
accelerated the completion of our design.” 

“ Why, Pierre,” said St. Foix, as he came up with 
the valet, “thou hast forgotten thy accustomed dili- 
gence. I thought that, ere this, thou hadst announced 
my arrival at the castle: wherefore hast thou loitered 
thus?” 

“I met Therese, my lord, in the forest, to whom [ 
unfolded the history of our plot, and who, I fear, for 
very joy has gone distracted. She snatched King 
Henry’s ring from off my finger, and darted from my 
sight to go, as she told me, to the plains of Picardy.” 

“Fear her not, Pierre; her heart has meditated too 
long and too intensely on her wrongs to suffer her to 
deviate from the high road which leads to the accom- 
plishment of her revenge. But now, Pierre, as we are 


80 near to the castle, we may as well proceed together ; 
only, as we must not be seen in its neigbourhood 
indulging in too much familiarity, do thou fall a little 
in the rear.” 

They now continued their journey towards the castle 


in silence. Each was too much occupied with his 
own thoughts, to feel inclined to intrude upon the 
taciturnity of the other. Pierre especially, who with 
all his dark passions and too well remembered injuries, 
had more of human feeling in his composition than the 
heartless.courtier, was wrapt up in the contemplation of 
the business in which he had engaged. “I am a rob- 
ber, and a traducer! and shall be a murderer!” It 
was thus that he conversed with his own dark thoughts; 
“but I cannot arrest the wheels of destiny in their 
course—that course in which they will eventually 
crush me as well as mine enemy—me, whom they 
have already bruised so fearfully. Had I never been 
injured—had this snake, this reptile of the court, this 
Chateaubriant, never crawled between me and my love 
—had he never defiled that couch on which I had 
hoped to rest my heart and head together, I had not 
been what I am now, a blighted branch, a cankered 
flower, poisoning the air in which I breathe, killing 
the sweet shrubs which grow around me. And yet 
I mar the sanctity of my hatred, 1 profane the 
righteousness of my revenge, by taking bribes to spur 
me on, by receiving fees from this St. Foix and his 
master. Therese, thy purpose is as black as mine, 
but thou walkest toward it in a holier road. I ama 
villian, a sordid villian—but this trash,” he added as 
he took from his bosom a bag of gold, and surveyed it 
wistfully, “although love aloné could sweeten the 
cup of life, this trash may help to soften its acidity.” 

With such reflections as these, in which hatred, 
Tevenge, avarice, and self-contempt were mingled, but 
without the slightest feeling of relentfulness or 
Temorse, was his bosom occupied until the lofty tur- 
rets of the castle of Chateaubriant met the gaze of 
the travellers. 

Something of a softer feeling cate over his heart 
as he looked at the birth-place of himself and his 
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father; but the sight of a little white cottage at the 
entrance of the avenue of elms which led to the 
castle gate, seemed to turn all the blood in his veins 
to poison. “V is at hand,” he exclaimed ; 
“blood must atone for lust—bitter remorse and tortur- 
ing agony must be the price paid for unhallowed joys 
and violated oaths!” : 

The Countess de Chateaubriant had, since the 
absence of her lord, remained strictly immured within 
the castle and its adjacent grounds, and had neither paid 
nor received any visits, except the one short audience 
which she had given to St. Foix, when he was the 
bearer of her husband’s letter. Her principal attend- 
ant and favourite was Therese, with whom she felt 
more than ordinarily interested on account of her 
superior intelligence, far beyond her station, and of 
the indications which she displayed of deep internal 
suffering, occasionally mixed, as the Countess feared, 
with symptoms of insanity. The kindness and atten- 
tions of the Countess only appeared to root the melan- 
choly of Therese more deeply. Some slight compunc- 
tious visitings, not of remorse or of irresolution—for 
she never once wavered from her purpose—but of 
sorrow would come across her, that she was obliged 
to doom to shame aud misery a being whom she felt 
that, under happier circumstances, she could have 
revered and loved. Could the ruin of Chateaubriant 
have been effected as completely and signally in any 
other way, Therese would gladly have saved the 
Countess. But she was the casket which contained 
all the jewels of her husband’s soul—his hopes, his 
fears, his joys, his love, his honour. Poverty, or ban- 
ishment, or disgrace, or death, would be nothing in 
comparison to the loss of that affection and innocence 
which he found enshrined in the pure bosom of Fran- 
coise. 

As these thoughts passed in her mind, Therese be- 
came more and more confirmed in her purpose. “She 
shall die,” she said, “ but not yet: and he shall be 
tortured into frenzy,—but it shall be by degrees.” 
The pensive and melancholy expression which deep 
thought now cast upon her brow, more than ever in- 
terested the compassion of the Countess, who little 
thought that the gloom which she so much commiser- 
ated, was only a shadow’ from those machinations 
which were plotting for her own destruction. The- 
rese was much addicted to solitary wanderings, and 
the forest in the neighbourhood of the castle, with 
whose mazes she appeared to be acquainted in an 
extraordinary degree, considering the short period of 
her residence there, was her favorite haunt. Here 
she would frequently spend whole days, from the 
earliest hour in the morning, and return at night sink- 
ing with hunger and fatigue. 

Such was the state of affairs in the castle, when 
St. Foix and Pierre stood before the Countess. She 
received the first with much coldness, remembering 
the purport of his last mission ; but her eyes sparkled 
with delight, which she neither wished nor was able 
to conceal, when she encountered those of Pierre. 

“Welcome, good Pierre! welcome! Tell me how 
fares my lord? What think the gallants, who are 
assembled in‘ Picardy, of Henry de Chateaubriant? 
What says King Francis of his gallant subject?” 

“My honoured lord is well, Madam,” returned 
Pierre, “and as happy as he can be while separated 
from you. The cavaliers, both of England and France, 
acknowledge him the most accomplished knight in 
Christendom, and both monarchs vie in testifying the 
favour which they bear him.” 

“Now may all good angels shield thee for being 
the bearer of such happy tidings! And what message 
sends my lord to me, Pierre?” 

“That, Madam, the letter of which my Lord St. 
Foix is the bearer will best inform you.” 

A cloud came over the lady’s brow. “No message, 








Pierre?” she asked faintly; “I would rather listen to 
ten words warm from his heart, and preserved warm 
in the memory of a faithful servant, than peruse all 
the frigid epistles that ever were indited !” 

Our fair readers will possibly not agree with the 
Countess, in her comparative estimate of the value of 
a lover’s message and his letter; but they will remem- 
ber that Francoise-had her lord's own word to assure 
her that his letters were compositions to which, 
although penned by his hand, his heart was an utter 


“ Madam,” said St. Foix,“I have once more the 
honour to be the bearer of my Lord Chateaubriant’s 
letter to your Ladyship; and the message for which 
you vainly inquire of Pierre, was also entrusted to 
me:—that you would read his heart's undisguised 
sentiments in that letter, and that he hoped you would 
lose no time in complying with the request which it 
contained.” 

A melancholy and incredulous smile played over 
the features of the Countess, as she took the letter and 
began listlessly to read its contents ; and tears gushed 
from her eyes when she had finished the perusal. 

“ Heavens, Madam!” said St. Foix, “ why this emo- 
tion? My lord, I believe, merely requests that you 
will put yourself under the protection of me and Pierre, 
who are to be your escort to Guisnes.” 

“ And it is a request, my Lord St. Foix,” returned 
the Countess, “ to which [ have only the same answer 
to make as on the last time when you honoured the 
castle with your presence. I cannot comply with it. 
Adieu, my lord, adieu!” 

St. Foix now saw that it was necessary to make use 
of the ring, which he was anxious, if possible, to avoid 
doing, in order to escape the necessity of making any 
explanation to Chateaubriant. 

“ Nay, Madam,” he said, as he gently prevented her 
exit from the apartment; “his Lordship’s valet is the 
bearer of a token, which, I believe, will silence all 


Pierre approached the countess, and bending on one | gua 


knee, he took her hand, which he kissed respectfully ; 
and then placed the ring upon her finger. 

“Is it possible!” she exclaimed ; “can I believe my 

!” and she looked alternately at both rings. “It 
eed the token which I have so anxiously looked 
and which is to reunite me to my lord. My 
St. Foix, I pray you, pardon my apparent cold- 
ness. But solitude, and hope deferred, and trembling 
anxiety, have made me cautious and suspicious. 
Pierre, saddle the fleetest steeds in my lord’s stable ;— 
we will depart instantly!” 

“Nay, Madam,” said St. Foix, smiling, “you will 
stand in need of repose, before you take so long a 
} ; and Pierre and I, I fear, would scarcely at 
this moment be a competent escort. On the day after 
to-morrow, if your Ladyship pleases, we will bid adieu 
to Brittany.” 

“Methinks it is an age, a dreary age,” said the 
Countess; “but I am indeed forgetful of the fatigues 
ineurred by my honoured guest and my lord's faithful 
seryant. ‘Therese shall bring some refreshment; and 
then, my lord, I have a thousand anxious questions 
with which to weary your patience.” 

She clapped her hands, and a female servant 
entered. “Where is Therese ?” inquired the Countess. 

“Therese, Madam, has been missing all the day. 
She was observed to be more thoughtful than usual 
last night, and this morning her chamber was found 
deserted.” 

“Poor Therese!” said the Countess; “it is thus that 
she will wander for hours together. She has borne 
my lord's absence even more painfully than I.” 

A bitter smile played upon the features of St. Foix, 
and a cloud gathered on those of Pierre, while the 
Countess spake. The former was incapable of any 


afforded no incident worth recording, except 

ing that period an anxious but fruitless 

made for Therese, whom the Countess 

accompany her to Guisnes: and on the second morn- 
ing after the arrival of the confederates she departed 
for Picardy ina travelling-carriage, escorted by St 
Foix and Pierre on horseback. The English and even 
the French reader, in the present haleyon days of 
travelling, will be surprised to hear that the journey 
from Chateaubriant to Picardy, occupied four days, 
and that it was not until the morning of the fifth that 
the travellers found themselves in the plains between 
Ardres and Guisnes. Here the Countess, whose heart, 
as well as her limbs had been shut up in her husband’s 
chateau, and whose wildest wishes never roamed be- 
yond it, except during the absence of Chateaubriant, 
was positively bewildered by the gay scenes through 
which she passed. The accomplished and gorgeously 
apparelled cavaliers—the beautiful and still more 
splendidly attired females—the gallant steeds—the 
gay equipag the passage of heralds and messengers 
between the two kings—the magnificent tents or tem- 
porary dwellings erected by the English—the stirring 
effect of the martial music resounding on every side, 
and the banners which waved around her, displaying 
all the colours of the rainbow, altogether formed a 
scene in which her senses were overpowered with 
astonishment and delight. 

Only one cloud passed over this atmosphere of plea- 
sure, and that was gone ina moment. A carriage, 
closely guarded by an equal number of French and 
English soldiers, and apparently Containing a prisoner 
of distinction, came up to them; and as it passed the 
equipage of our heroine, she heard a dreadful shriek 
from some one within, and saw an attempt to let down 
the carriage window, which was prevented by the 
rds. 

“ Alas!” said she to St. Foix, who was riding by 
her carriage window, “what unfortunate person is 
that?” 

“{ know not, Madam,” said St. Foix, “It is pro- 
bably some maniac who has been disturbing the fes- 
tivities, and whom the King has thought proper to 
send to Paris.” 

“ Alas!” thought she as she sank back in her seat, 
“even amid scenes of -gaiety and magnificence like 
these, madness and misery will intrude, to teach — 
that they are subject to the accidents of mortality, and 

to breathe into the eare of pleasure the harsher, but 
truer lessons of pain.” 

These thoughts filled her mind with sadness, and 
she sank into a reverie, from which she was not 
aroused until she heard the carriage wheels rattling 
over the paved entrance of the fortifications of Ardres. 

In the meantime, tilts and tournaments, and every 
varied species of amusement, had been gding on in 
the plains of Picardy. The nobility of France and 
England vied with each other in pomp and magnifi- 
cence; and such was the profuse expenditure of all 
who accompanied the two kings in this memorable 
interview, that the spot on which it took place 
acquired the name of “ Le Champ du Drap d’Or.” 

There were still many cautious ceremonials when 
the two kings met, indicative of mutual suspicion and 
distrust, which shocked the frank and generous temper 
of Francis. “The number of their guards and attend- 
ants,” says Hume, “ was carefully reckoned on both 
sides ; every step was scrupulously measured and ad- 
justed; and if the two kings intended to pay a visit to 
the queens, they departed from their respective quar- 
ters at the same instant, which was marked by the 








firing of a culverin; and the moment that Henry en- 
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tered Ardres, Francis put himself into the hands of the 
English at Guisnes.” 

Francis determined to put af end tg these ungene- 
rous forms, by an incident which strongly marked his 
romantic and chivalrous character. Accordingly, on 
the day before that on which the Countess de Cha- 
teaubriant arrived at Ardres, the guards at Guisnes 
were much surprised at seeing the King of France ride 
up to the gates, attended only by a single cavalier. 
“You are all my prisoners!” he exclaimed ; “ carry me 
to your master.” The guards, as soon as they reco- 
vered from the stupefaction occasioned by their sur- 
prise, opened their gates, and admitted the monarch 
and his attendant. The news spread with great rapidity, 
and the whole population of the town had thronged 
around the illustrious visiter before he arrived at the 
palace gates. “Chateaubriant,” said the jocound king 
—for it was our hero by whom he was accompanied, 
—go from us to our brother England, and tell him 
that we summon him to yield himself and the garrison 
of this fair town our prisoners ; and exhibit in thy own 
person the mighty armament which we have equipped 
in order to compel him to obedience.” The Count 
made his obeisance, alighted from his steed, and was 
ushered into the presence of the King of England. 

He found Henry seated under a canopy of state, 
with Cardinal, Wolsey at his right hand, and several 
yeoman of the guard behind him. He was richly 
dressed in a garment of cloth of gold edged with er- 
mine. The sleeves were crimson, and the doublet 
and hose of the same colour, and the badge of the 
Order of the Garter was suspended from his neck by 
a collar of pearls of inestimable value. 

“A messenger from the King of France, may it 
please your Majesty,” said the usher, “craves admit- 
tance to your royal presence.” 

“ Let him enter,” said King Henry, in a tone of sur- 
prise; and immeédiately Chateaubriant was on his 
bended knees before him. 


“Ha!” ejaculated the King, while his large eye 
glowed like a ball of fire, and his brow grew black as 
midnight. Signs of intelligence passed between him 
and Wolsey, and the latter whispered one of the yeo- 


men, who immediately left the apartment. “Rise, my 
lord,” said the King to Chateaubriant; “ what is our 
royal brother’s pleasure ?”’ 

“ He bids me, sire, in his name, demand of your 
Majesty the surrender of your person and of the gar- 
rison of this town, as his prisoners. He has himself 
arrived in Guisnes to enforce this demand with a pow- 
erful armament, the whole of which is at this moment 
in your Majesty’s palace.” 

“Ha!” said Henry, and a hundred varied emotions 
made their transit in an instant over his capacious 
brow. 

“Is King Francis now in Guisnes?” 

“ He is, may it please your Majesty.” 

“ And how, say you, attended ?” 

“ By the pomp and power, sire, which reside within 
the limbs which are now prostrate before your 
Majesty.” 

“ By St. Thomas of Canterbury !” said Henry, as he 
again extended his hand to raise Chateaubriant from 
his knees, “we are fairly outstripped in this race of 

. Hasten, my lord, to your master, and tell 
him that his prisoner waits to surrender himself into 
his custody.” 

Francis was soon in the presence of his brother 
monarch. “ My brother,” said Henry, “you have here 
played me the most agreeable trick in the world, and 
have showed me the full confidence I may place in 
you. I surrender myself your prisoner this moment.” 
He then took from his neck the precious collar of 
pearls of which we have already spoken, and putting 
it about Francis’s, he added, “I pray you to wear this 


for the sake of your prisoner.” 





Francis received the,collar, which was valued. at 
15,000 angels, but at the same time took a bracelet. 
from off his own wrist which was worth double that: 
sum, and putting iton Henry’s, he said—“ My prisoner 
must wear this manacle, the badge of his. captivity.” 

“And now,” said King Henry, turning to Chateau- 
briant, “I marvel, my lord, that you should have come 
into ous presence without that ring. which. we placed 
upon your finger when we saw you last. It was-a 
King’s gift, and methinks a fitter occasion could: not 
have been found for wearing it than the present.” 

Chateaubriant’s colour changed. The ring he had 
given to Pierre, and he was fearful of incensing the 
King of England by declaring that fact, as well as of 
exciting the curiosity and suspicion of his own sove- 
reign, as to the nature of the service which could have 
called for so costly a reward. 

“I own myself in fault, may it please your Majesty,” 
said Chateaubriant confusedly ; “ but I trust it may be 
excused in consideration of the hasty and unexpected 
summons which I received: from my gracious. lord 
here to attend him this morning.” 

The eyes of both Kings being fixed upon Chateau- 
briant as he spoke, increased his embarrassment and 
confusion. “I trust, my lord,” said Wolsey, “that 
you have not considered the King of England's present 
so trifling a bauble as to part with it to any loosé com- 
panion of your hours of dalliance, to any frail female 
who may have been unable to resist. your fascinations 
and solicitude.” 

Chateaubriant, whom the first part of this address 
had somewhat alarmed, felt re-assured by the con- 
clusion of it, and he gave an emphatic negative to the 
accusation which it implied. 

“Call in the witness!” said King Henry; and im- 
mediately the yeoman, who had retired from the pre- 
sence on Chateaubriant’s arrival, re-entered, leading 
by the hand a female, whose face was muffled in her 
cloak, but by whose dress and figure Chateaubriant 
easily recognised Therese. 

“Know you that female?” asked Henry in a voice 
rendered almost inaudible by passion. 

“I do, sire,” said the Count; “she is an attendant 
upon my wife.” 

“ When did you last see her?” 

“ At the castle of Chateaubriant, before I had the 
honour of my first admission into yous Majesty’s pre- 
sence.” 

“Sirrah,” said Henry, “you are an attendant upon 
my royal brother, or I would on the spot make yon 
repent the utterance of so insolent a falsehood to a. 
King. Did you not give the ring which I presented. 
to you to that girl?” 

“My last answer, sire,” said Chateaubriant, firmly, 
“is an answer also to this question—I never did.” 

King Henry’s ‘face became swollen with fury, 
“Death! traitor!” he exclaimed; “do you to 
assert that you are innocent of the crime of triumphe 
ing over the innocence and virtue of your wife’s ser- 
vant?” 

“I am most innocent,” said Chateaubriant ; “ so hélp 
me Heaven and all its saints!” 

“Thou art a liar and a slave!” said Therese, throw- 
ing back her hood, “ wert thou twenty times Count de 
Chateaubriant.” 

Chateaubriant retreated several paces, as though he 
had seen a spectre, and his face assumed the ghastly 
hue of death, while every limb quivered with astonish- 
mentand fear. Therese’s hair and brows, which had 
always been of a jet black hue, were now of a bright 
auburn colour; and her face, instead of that swarthy 
glow which denoted an oriental origin, was exquisite- 
ly fair. She wore a necklace of pearls, which Cha- 
teaubriant recognised as his own gifi, round her neck, 
and King Henry's ring upon her finger, while her 
dress, being the same as she had uniformly worn before 
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her disguise, completed the eclaircissement, and revealed 
to the eyes of the astorithed Count the form of the 
injured Annette Delville. 

The behaviour of our hero was construed by both 
the Kings into a confession of his guilt, and Henry’s 
eyes sparkled with the expression of a wild beast’s 
when it has secured its prey; while Francis, whom 
surprise had hitherto kept mute, said, “I perceive, my 
brother, that your princely gift has been most un- 
worthily appreciated. The Count de Chateaubriant 
is your prisoner, to be disposed of as you may think 
fit.” 

“ Did he owe allegiance to me, my brother, his sen- 
tence should be more severe,” said Henry ; “ but your 
attendant and confidant, however unworthy of his ho- 
nours, demands some consideration from me. I will 
therefore beg that he may be sent batk a close prison- 
er to his own castle, under the surveillance of an 
equal number of French and English guards.” 

“ Be it so,” said Francis; and Henry immediately 
motioned to the yeomen of the guard to take Chateau- 
briant into custody. 

The Count, whom the sudden apparition of Therese 
had struck dumb, now attempted to speak, but could 
not obtain a hearing. “Away with him!” shouted 
the tyrannical Tudor; “and on the morrow, with our 
royal brother's approbation, he shall be escorted to his 
place of exile.” The sentence was one with which 
Chateaubriant felt rather pleased than otherwise, as 
it would restore him to the society of his Countess; 
and believing that he should have an opportunity of 
vindicating his honour to the satisfaction of his own 
sovereign, he did not make any farther attempt at ex- 
planation, but bowed respectfully to both monarchs, 
and retired. 

“Farewell, my noble lord, most upright and 
honourable Count de Chateaubriant,” whispered a 
female voice in his ear, when he had proceeded about 
twenty yards from the royal chamber. He turned 
round and beheld Therese. 

“ Annette,” he said mournfully, “perhaps at your 
hands I have deserved this. And yet, think not that 
the heart of Henri de Chateaubriant has ever been 
indifferent to your welfare. I have suffered much on 
your account, and my bosom is relieved of half its 
sadness by seeing you again. But tell me, Annette,— 
tell me truly, how did you become possessed of that 

ing?” 

A bitter laugh was the only answer to this inquiry. 

“You have dishonoured me before two kings. You 
have driven me from their presence with the brand of 

“ingratitude and perjury fixed to my name: and yet,” 
he added smilingly, “I can scarcely complain, for you 
have been the occasion of sending me some months 
earlier than I expected to the castle of Chateaubriant, 
the casket which contains the jewel of my soul.” 

Annette grasped his hand, while a fiend-like smile 
played upon her lips. “Sayest thou so, fond fool!” 
she exclaimed, “Go then—go to the valleys of Brit- 
tany; you will find the casket safe enough, but the 
jewel is stolen from it.” 

“Ha! sayest thou so!” said Chateaubriant, in an 
agony of surprise: “what meanest thou? Tell me, 
for the love of Heaven!” he added, endeavouring to 
detain her, but she eluded his grasp; and as she gli- 
ded from his sight, he heard the long corridor through 
which she disappeared, echoing with her boisterous 
laughter. 

That night Chateaubriant remained a close prisoner 
in one of the English tents; and the brutal Henry re- 
fused him even those indulgences and attentions 
which were suitable to his rank. His mind, however, 
in consequence of what he had heard from Therese, 
was in a state which rendered him incapable of feel- 
ing, and still more of resenting, this petty malignity. 
He was far, however, from giving implicit credence to 





the intelligence of Annette. He knew that the ri 

was still in his own possession ; and as he gazed at it 
on his finger, he smiled at the durance in which he 
was held, since with it he had purchased the safe 
possession of the precious token. 

“It is only a malignant invention of Annette’s,” he 
said, “fabricated either for the purpose of disturbing 
my repose, or of defaming the reputation of my sweet 
Francoise ; only a few hours, heavy and tedious hours 
indeed, but still only a few, and all my fexis will be re- 
moved, and all my torturing anxiety will be allayed 
by the certainty of bliss.” 

Still his mind was in a state of too great excitation 
to allow him a moment's repose during the night, and 
it was not until the noonday sun was pouring its ra- 
diance into the tent, that he was discovered asleep by 
the commandant of the escort which was to convey 
him to Chateaubriant. 

“We wait for you, my lord,” said this officer, 
awakening him. “ We have King Henry’s commands 
to lose no time in conveying you to Brittany.” 

“T shall not give either King Henry or you, sir,” 
said Chateaubriant, “much trouble by delaying you 
in the execution of his orders. I have seen enou 
of courts and kings to return without a broken heart 
to my own peaceful mansion, on the banks of the 
Vilaine.” ’ 

“ Doubtless, doubtless,” said the officer, shrugging 
up his shoulders, as if expressing a concurrence of 
opinion; “ but it was a dangerous thing im you, my 
lord, to part with the king’s present as you did. Had 
you been an English subject,” added he, looking cau- 
tiously round the tent, “ your head would have been 
in a much’ more precarious situation than it is at 
present.” 

“I am innocent, sir, of the crime which has called 
forth King Henry’s displeasure, and am at this moment 
ignorant of the way in which the ring came into the 
girl’s possession.” 

The officer shook his head incredulbusly, and then, 
with a waggish smile, asked,“ Am I to have the 
honour of escorting the young lady as well as your 
lordship?” 

“ No, sir,” said Chateaubriant haughtily. “I am 
now at your service; and as I perceive that I am ad- 
dressing a person who doubts my word, I beg that we 
may converse during the journey as operingly as 
possible.” 

Thus saying, they proceeded to the travelling 
carriage which stood at the door of the tent, and in 
which Chateaubriant seated himself. The officer then 
mounted a horse which stood abreast of the carriage, 
and giving the signal to the six men under his com- 
mand, three of whom were French and three English, 
they proceeded on their journey. 

Chateaubriant, whose temper had been considerably 
ruffled by the short conversation which we have just 
related, was now left to his own thoughts, which again 
began to assume a painful character. He was soon 
roused from his reverie by the noise of wheels, and he 
was panic-struck, as he looked through the carriage- 
window, to see his own. family carriage, which he had 
left in Brittany, approaching at a rapid pace. He 
almost doubted the evidence of his senses, until he 
saw his friend St. Foix riding abreast of it, and Pierre 
at a short distance; and as it passed him he saw the 
Countess in the inside apparently buried in deep 
thought. The horrible conviction of Annette’s vera- 
city, and of the cause of his present captivity, flashed 
upon his brain, and he uttered a heart-piercing scream 
as he endeavoured to let down the carriage window. 
In this he was prevented by the commandant, who 
placed one hand on the window, and with the other 
brandished his sword. 

“ Beware! Count,” he said; “ give me but another 
instance of a refractory disposition, and I have orders 
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which I shall be compelled, however unwillingly, to 
execute.” 

“For God's sake!” said Chateaubriant, “ pursue 
that carriage. I’!l make the fortune of the man who 
arrests its progress.” 

“Nay, sir, nay,” replied the other; “the men at 
present under my cofmmand have other duties to per- 
form; and as it was formerly your desire, so it is now 
mine, that we should converse as sparingly as possible 
—we will, therefore, drop this subject.” 

Chateaubriant’s distress was too great for resent- 
ment or anger to find a place in his bosom for a mo- 
ment: he supplicated the officer in language more 
humiliating than his pride had ever allowed him yet 
to use, but the latter was inexorable. In the mean- 
time, the distance between the two carriages widened, 
and at length Chateaubriant, exhausted by the vio- 
lence and variety of his emotions, sunk back in the 
carriage in a state of listless stupor. 

Years rolled over the gray turrets of Chateaubriant’s 
castle, but the lovely Countess «vas no longer seen 
within its walls, enlivening by her beauty, grace, and 
intelligence, the gloom around her, or wandering, 
“herself a fair flower,” through the beautiful plan- 
tations which were attached to the old castellated 
mansion. The result of the treachery which lured 
her to Paris may easily be divined. Exposed to the 
arts, the fascinations, and (for, if necessary, such would 
not have been spared) the violence vf Francis; re- 
ceiving no answer to the letters which she almost 
daily addressed to her lord, but which of course were 
never suffered to reach their destination, and believing 
from this circumstance, as well as from having re- 
ceived the fatal ring, and from the protracted absence 
of Chateaubriant, that he had made a base barter of 
her freedom and her honour, and was no longer wor- 
thy of her regard, she at length fell into the net which 
was every where spread around her. 

The Count in the meantime continued in the 
mansion of his ancestors. For above a twelvemonth 
he was a close prisoner; but on a war breaking out 
with England, Francis did not feel hisnself obliged to 
keep one of his own nobles in captivity as the prisoner 
of his enemy. Long before the period of his liberation, 
however, Chateaubriant had heard of the dishonour of 
his Countess; and Paris, which in the early part of his 
dusance he had panted ardently to revisit, was the 
place which of all others he abhorred. He therefore 
continued voluntarily shut up in his castle, where his 
only solace was the society of his daughter, a beautiful 
child of about nine years of age. Although her ex- 
traordinary resemblance in feature, voice, and manner, 
to her mother, served only to feed his melancholy, still 
he was never so calm as when in her company. She 
retained also a strong recollection of her mother, and 
of the affectionate parting embrace which she had 
received from her about three years before; and the 
artlessness and simplicity of the inquiries which she 
would occasionally make afier her, wrung the unfor- 
tunate Chateaubriant to the heart. 

At length the King of France set out on his Italian 
wars, and, at the fatal battle of Pavia, was made 
prisoner by the forces of the Emperor of Germany: of 
the three brothers of the Countess de Chateaubriant 
who followed him on that expedition, two were made 
prisoners, and one was slain. ‘Deprived thus of the 
protection both of her royal paramour and of her rela- 
tives, she found herself in a very forlorn and destitute 
situation. Among the females, she whom they had 
once envied now became their scorn; the men perse- 
cuted her with addresses, which she received with 
abhorrence and disgust; and the family of the monarch 
looked upon her as an object which they were bounc 
to consign to infamy and contempt. At length the 
King’s mother, the Countess of Angouleme, who was 
regent of the kingdom during her son’s captivity, 


determined to send her home to her husband, and 
directed a mandate to the requiring him to 
receive her into’ his castle. ive obedience was 
the order of those days. The Count bowed submis- 
sively, and kissed the royal mandate, although his 
heart recoiled at its contents, and Francoise became 
once more an inmate of the mansion which had been 
the scene of her happiness and felicity. 

Chateaubriant, with a mitigled feeling of horror at 
her crime, and dread of her fascinating Ynfluence, 
resolved never to admit her into his presence, but 
assigned her a suite of apartments, where she lived 
more like a prisoner than an ordinary occupant. 
Pierre took care to confirm him in this resolution, 
dreading nothing so much as an interview, except the 
eclaircissement to which he naturally expected it would 
lead. This fiend in human shape was also continually 
goading his master to the destruction of the unhappy 
Countess, a course towards which he felt but too much 
inclination ; but the recollection of his daughter always 
intervened like a guardian angel between this pur- - 
pose and its perpetration. Nevertheless, to carry his 
designs of revenge and punishment into execution as 
much as possible, he caused her to be confined in an 
apartment hung with black, and with a singular re- 
finement in the art of mental torture, he hung upon 
this gloomy tapestry numerous portraits of the King, 
so that wherever she turned her eyes they encountered 
an object of shame and painful recollection. 

Francoise, finding all her entresties for an interview 
with Chateaubriant of no avail, begged at least that 
she might be permitted the society of her daughter. 
Pierre even opposed this indulgence; but the remon- 
strances of his wife’s female attendant, and the tears 
and entreaties of the child, triumphod over iio reso. 
lution of Chateaubriant. 

In the society of this beautiful, and indeed improved, 
miniature copy of herself, Francoise forgot half her 
sorrows. Her daughter had but a very indistinct 
knowledge of her mother’s history; but she saw that 
she was unhappy, and her heart soon believed that 
she was ill-used. 

The child became more and more attached to her 
mother, while for her father she gradually learned to 
entertain feelings approaching to hatred. The pictures 
with which the room was hung particularly excited 
her attention, and she would often ask the Countess 
if the King was as beautiful and as finely formed as 
his portraits represented him to be, and added, that she 
had a great desire to see him, and that when he re- 
turned from Spain she would ask her father to take 
her to court. ’ 

To observations of this nature, Madame de Cha- 
teaubriant could only reply by sighs; but feelings of a 
still bitterer and more poignant nature would often be 
excited by the artless inquiries of the child. “ Where- 
fore does not my father come to see you? and why do 
you never goto him? Why are you always shut up 
in this chamber, instead of walking out in yonder 
beautiful wood with us?” Then she would throw 
herself on the neck of her mother, and with tears in 
her eyes beseech her to take a walk with her, or to 
tell her why she refused. 

“It is the will of Heaven, my dearest child,” said 
the Countess, “ and we ought to submit patiently to 
all which that will ordains.” 

“ Nay, nay,” answered the child, “I know that it 
is my father who orders this; but I will so besiege 
him with my supplications and my tears, that he shall 
grant my request, or I will never see him any more, 
and will always remain with you.” 

In vain did the Countess beg her to abandon her 
intention; on the very day on which it was formed it 
was executed. As she every evening related to her 
father all that had passed between her mother and 








herself, she that night reproached him with his cruelty, 
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and begged that he would release her mother from 
her confinement, that they might all go together 
‘to visit some relatidhs in Dauphiny. 

The Count regarded her with a severe glance, and 
bid her, as she valued his favour, to speak no more 
upon the subject. 

“Speak no more upon it!” she exclaimed ; “ then 
must I see you no more; for whenever my eyes be- 
hold my mother’s persecutor, my tongue shall not be 
silent upon my mother’s wrongs.” Thus saying, with 
a lofty brow, but with tears in her eyes, she rushed 
from the apartment. 

“The brat is well tutored, my lord!” said Pierre. 
“ Doubtless you have chosen for her the society of a 
person well fitted to inspire her with sentiments of 
filial affection and respect towards yourself!” 

“Thou sayest truly, Pierre,” said Chateaubriant ; 
“she shall no longer visit Francoise—I mean, that 
woman. Let her durance be sad and solitary, as her 
shame was open and avowed.” 

“Durance!” said Pierre—“durance!” and then, 
fixing his eyes upon his master, he added, in a sub- 
dued tone, “ methinks there were a shorter way.” 

“Rouse not the fiend within my bosom, Pierre. 
How could the murderer of the mother bear to gaze 
upon the face of the daughter?” 

It was, however, determined that that mother and 
that daughter should be separated. The former bore 
her fate with more resignation than had been antici- 
pated, but with the child it was far otherwise; the 
green stalk of her life 


“ was snapped, 
And the flower drooped, as every eye might see.” 


She turned away with disgust from every attempt to 
amuse her, and took scarcely any nourishment. The 
efforts of her father to console her only redoubled her 


despondency; and at length a violent fever ensued, 
which terminated in an affection of the brain. During 
her paroxysms, she was continually calling for her 
mother; and when the Count approached her bed, she 
hid her face from him, and only answered his inquiries 


by saying that she wanted to see her mother. At 
length his heart was softened, and he gave his consent 
once more to an interview between them. 

Both mother and daughter derived great consolation 
from this interview, and the former continued in the 
sick-chamber until the evening of the day on which 
it took place. Chateaubriant then caused her to be 
removed to her own apartment, and himself visited 
the juvenile sufferer. He found his child in a state 
of still greater danger than she had ever yet been: 
the violence of her fever increased rapidly, and afier 
passing several hours in great agony, she expired in 
the arms of her father. 

Thus early did.the grave close over the ill-starred 
existence of the heiress of Chateaubriant. The minds 
both of the father and mother immediately experienced 
a revolution. The latter found herself more than 
ever alone in an unhospitable world, and the former 
gave himself entirely up to the demon of revenge 
which raged in his bosom, end which had hitherto 
been only restrained by his affection for his daughter. 
The intelligence that the king had returned from his 
long captivity, which arrived about the same time, 
gave wings to his design, and Pierre at length obtain- 
ed from him an authority for the destruction of his 
Countess. 

On the evening of the day on which this deed of 
blood was to be achieved, Chateaubriant was pacing 
his apartment with hurried step and faltering bosom, 
in expectation of the arrival of his trusty valet with 
the announcement. At length the dark visage of 
Pierre, with an expression of malignant delight upon 
it, appeared at the door of the chamber. 





“Is the deed done, Pierre?” asked Chateaubriant, 
in a low and stifled tone. 


« There, there, take thy reward!” said Chateau- 
briant, throwing a purse to him. “I thank thee; but 
never let me see thee more.” 

As soon as Pierre had left the apartment, Chateau- 
briant sunk down into his seat, and covered his face 
with his hands; cold drops of sweat stood on his brew, 
and his whole frame shook with the violence of his 
emotions. 

“Poor Francoise!” he exclaimed, “thy crime is 
expiated. I could now look upon thee and curse thee 
not; I could weep in very fondness over thee ; I could 
press thy lips to mine as I used to do. Gracious God!” 
he added, and started up, “was it for this that I 
watched so tenderly over thee; that I suffered not the 
wind to blow too rudely on thee, Jest thy fair and 
fragile frame should suffer injury? Yet, wherefore 
should I mourn, save that one tomb will not contain 
us both;—that whilst thou goest down at once into 
the silent depths of the grave, 1 must rot piecemeal 
on the stagnant waters of life, and only know that I 
exist by the keenness of my misery.” 

A low, rustling sound attracted his attention, and 
he started as if he had seen a spectre, when he 
beheld Francoise enter the apartment. 

Chateaubriant fancied that she had never looked 
more beautiful, although the paleness of death was 
upon her face. The exquisite fairness of her features 
was no longer relieved by the blooming roses on her 
cheeks; but her full black eyes, although wet with 
tears, sparkled more brilliantly than ever, and her 
stately figure was drawn up to its utmost height, and 
appeared to dilate amidst the dubious shadows of the 
approaching twilight. 

“ Henry!” she said, in a mournful tone, “ I was told 
that you were about to leave the kingdom, and I came 
before your departure, not to ask for your blessings, or 
even your forgiveness, but for your pity—Chateau- 
briant, your pity!” Tears streamed down her cheeks 
as she uttered these words. 

“Thou hast it, Francoise, thou hast it: my com- 
passion, my forgiveness, my blessing, thou hast them 
all! and may fhe God which is to judge thee, be 
equally merciful!” 

“ Amen, amen!” responded Francoise.- “ Noblest 
of men, farewell !” 

Chateaubriant gazed at her as she was about to 
leave the apartment, with feelings of the bitterest 
anguish. Cold sweat mingled with his tears; his 
knees knocked against each other, and a feeling of 
suffocation was in his throat. All the strength he 
could command was exhausted in calling “ Francoise!” 
and he sunk feebly into his seat. 

She approached at first timidly; but seeing the 
violence of his paroxysm, she ventured to draw nearer, 
and supported his head upon her bosom. 

“ For the love of heaven, Francoise !”. he exclaimed, 
“ waste not these precious moments in idle cares for 
me.” r 

“What mean you?” she said; and then drawing 
back, added, “ trae—true, I am not worthy! And yet, 
Chateaubriant, but for you this bosom might now 
have afforded you as pure a resting-place as when it 
pillowed your head in our own peaceful mansion of 
Brittany.” 

“ Woman,” he exclaimed sternly, “no more of this! 
I would not now utter one reproachful word. That 
mansion might, however, have been peaceful still, if 
you had not deserted it.” 

“And never, never would I have deserted a home 
so dear; but your strong bidding, accompanied by the 
fatal token, lured me to destruction.” 

“I pray thee, Francoise,do not—do not mock me 
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now! Thou knowest not why I touch so tenderly 
upon thy — but soon, very soon, the secret will 
be revealed to thee 

He gazed wistfully i in her face. She approached 
him once more, and with one hand grasping his, held 
up the other, on which sparkled both the fatal rings. 

“God of my fathers!” he exclaimed, and started 
up, “ this is delusion—it cannot be!” He then rushed 
with frantic haste to the cabinet in which he had 
deposited the counterfeit token, burst it open, and 
taking out the ring, compared it with those on the 
finger of the Countess. Away from its prototype it 
was impossible to discover the cheat; but when placed 
in juxtaposition it soon became apparent. A convic- 


Such, gentle reader, is rw oe of “The Rings;” 
for little remains to be ad Chateaubriant, as may 
be easily imagined, felt little attachment to the scene 
in which so dismal a drama had been acted, and spent 
the remajnder of his days in exile. Of Pierre nothing 
more was heard; and St. Foix lived to a gray old age, 
a pimp of quality, in the enjeyment of honour and 
opulence. 
FO 





SUPERIORITY OF THE RIGHT HAND 
OVER THE LEFT. 


In speaking of the arteries which go to the hand, 
it may be expected that we should touch on a sub- 


tion of the horrible truth soon flashed on the mind of | ject, which has been formerly a good deal discussed, 


Chateaubriant. 
“Treason! sacrilege!” he shrieked ; “ Oh Francoise, 
how have we been betrayed!” 
“Did you not write to me, requiring my attend- 
‘ance at court? and was not Pierre the bearer of your 
letter ?” 

“It is most trae—say on!” 

“And did you not intrust him with this ring, in 
token that you wished the mandate of that letter to be 
obeyed ?”’ 

“Never, never! Villain! heartless, remorseless, 
treacherous villain!” ‘ 

She wrung her hands in agony, and sank upon the 
ground! Chateaubriant leaned over her in speechless 
horror. A dreadful pang shot through her whole frame. 

“ Support me! save me! Oh! whence proceeds this 
torture? I cannot, will not bear it.” 

“Oh! Francoise! it is now my turn to sue. Pity 
me; pardon me! The wine which you just now drank 
Was poisoned!” 

A dreadful shriek burst from her lips, which was 
quickly succeeded by another of those convulsive 
pangs. 

“Oh! save me—save me, Henry! Do not let me 
die! Have mercy on me—mercy!” 

The poison seemed to have imparted a supernatural 
strength to her, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that Chateaubriant held her in his arms. This, how- 
ever, soon gave way to more than feminine weakness. 
Her colour varied from black to red, and thence to a 
mortal paleness. Her eyes, which at first gleamed 
with an unnatural brightness, became glazed and 
filmy, and the throes with which her bosom heaved 
became fainter and fainter, until she lay perfectly 
motionless in the arms of her husband. 

“ She's dead! she’s dead!” he shrieked, and throw- 
ing himself upon the body, gave vent to his agony in 
tears. He had not been long in this situation before 
he drew back with redoubled horror; for the corpse, 
instead of exhibiting those appearances which wait 
upon “ soft natural death,” was swollen and distorted, 
and the face was spotted over like a leper. A bitter 
fiend-like laugh rang in his ears at that moment, and 
turning round he beheld Therese. 

“ What means this intrusion?” he said indignantly; 
but added, on perceiving who the intruder was, and 
remembering that she had not before been seen in the 
castle since her abrupt departure—“ Whence and 
wherefore come you now? Is not thy insatiable spirit 
of revenge at length satisfied?” 

“Tv is, it is!” she shouted wildly:—*«and now, 
thou base and earth-born clay, yield a passage for 
the inhabitant who has too long endured thy galling 
fetters.” 

As she spake these words she produced a poniard, 
which was instantly sheathed in her bosom. She fell 
bathed in blood at the feet of her seducer, who re- 
coiled with horror at the sight of this second tragedy. 
The wretched girl. however, evinced no feeling but 
that of exultation ; and the last sound which she uttered 


whether the properties of the right hand, in comparison 
with those of the left, depend on the course of the 
arteries to it. It is affirmed that the trunk of the 
artery going to the right arm, passes off from the heart 
so as to admit the blood directly and more forcibly 
into the small vessels of the arm. This is assigning a 
cause which is unequal to the effect, and presenting 
altogether, too confined a view of the subject: it is a 
participation in the common error of seeking in the 
mechanism the cause of phenomena which have a 
deeper source. For the conveniences of life, and to 
make us prompt and -dexterous, it -is pretty evident 
that there ought to be no hesitation which hand is to 
be used, or which foot is to be put forward; nor is 
there, in fact, any such indecision. Is this taught, or 
have we this readiness given to us by nature? It 
must be observed, at the same time, that there isa 
distinction in the whole right side of the body, and 
that the left side is not only the weaker, in regard to 
muscular strength, but also in its vital or constitutional 
properties. The development of the organs of action 
and motion is greatest upon the right side, as may at 
any time be ascertained by measurement, or the tes- 
timony of the tailor or shoemaker; certainly, this 
superiority may be said to result from the more fre- 
quent exertion of the right hand; but the peculiarity 
extends to the constitution also; and disease attacks 
the Jeft extremities more frequently than the right. 
In opera dancers, we may see that the most difficult 
feats are performed by the right foot. But their pre- 
paratory exercises better evince the natural weakness 
of the left limb, since these performers are made to 
give double practice to it, in order to avoid awkward- 
ness in the public exhibition; for if these exercises be 
neglected, an ungraceful preference will be given to 
the right side. In walking behind a person, it is very 
seldom that we see an equalized motion of the body; 
and if we look to the left foot, we shall find that the 
tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is not so much 
turned out as in the right, and that a greater push is 
made with it. From the peculiar form of the woman, 
and the elasticity of her step resulting more from the 
motion of her ancle than of the haunches, the defect 
of the left foot when it exists is more apparent in her 
gait. No boy hops upon his left foot, unless he be 
left handed. The horseman puts the left foot in the 

stirrup and springs from the right. We think we may 
conclude, that every thing being adapted in the con- 

veniences ef life to the right hand, as for example the 

direction of the worm of the screw or of the cutting 

end of the auger, is not arbitrary, but is related to w 

natural endowment of the body. He who is left- 

handed is most sensible of the advantages of this adap- 

tation from the opening of the parlour door to the 

opening of the penknife. On the whole, the preference 

of the right hand is not the of habit, but is a 

natural provision, and is bestowed for a very obvious 

purpose: and the property does not depend on the 

peculiar distribution of the arteries of the arm—but 
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was a faint and stifled laugh. 





the right hand —Bell's Bridgewater Treatise. 
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Original. 
THE POET'S DYING ANTHEM TO HIS 
MAKER. 


“ I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears; and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep 
Into my ears this truth, “ Thou livest for ever.”—Byron. 
Ereanat Spirit! ’tis to Thee I sing 
The dying anthem of my heart and soul; 
Thou First, Last, Best. Great Giver, Prince and King! 
Deign to inspire! let living numbers roll, 
And in one glow of thine immortal fire, 
Teach me to emulate thy heavenly lyre. 


Teach me, in thine almighty love, to wake 
The echoes of eternity! and praise 

Thee with my thoughts, heart, life and soul, for sake 
Of thy begotten son, that I may raise 

Me up to speak of thy benignant truth, 

And liquidate the debt [ owed in youth. 


Oh! for one spark of thine immortal fire, 

Like sweet Cecelia’s, artless as the dove, 
Waking the chords of her celestial lyre, 

And drawing angels from the court above— 
Let me entice them! that they may adore, 
And stimulate me to invoke thee more. 


Oh! for Harmodius’ or Arcadia’s lute, 
Beside Velino or some Alpine stream ; 
That all, but heavenly zephyrs, may be mute, 
Fill all my soul in one ecstatic dream, 
In thine elysium of immortal love, 
Wake up in heaven a plumed and righteous dove! 


Thou, who of old, built all created things, 
Visible and unseen, living and dead, 
Pour down thy lightnings, on my trembling strings, 
And pillow up this bowed and humble head! 
And let me, like a deep, majestic stream, 
Mix in thine ocean when I cease to dream! 


Once I was sick! then was my soul inclined 
To walk intrepid through the shades of death! 
Till hope’s sweet promise made my soul resigned ; 
Then, Father! thy pure, consecrated breath, 
Instilled into my heart thy righteous will, 
For which I now adore and praise thee still! 


Once I was young, but time hath made me old, 
The spring tide of my youth is gone from me;— 

Once I had friends! but they have left my fold, 
Because I would not alienate from thee! 

Then did thy whispers, in my midnight dreams, 

Sink in my soul, like dew in Pisgah’s streams. 


Eternal Father! boundless be the strain, 
Like David's anthem, to invite my soul ; 
Wreathe me with trophies—let my song remain 
A sweet memorial of my love ; and roll 
Upon my spirit, till its joyful pride 
Sinks, like a stream, in Almantana’s tide! 


Oh! for Castalia to allay my thirst, 
And expurgate, at last, my lavished tears! 
From my soul’s chambers many a streamlet burst— 
The spring-tide of my heart in youthful years! 
Then to the skies I did my hands uplift, 
And begg’d thee tender me one sacred gift— 


One gift of Thee! one chaplet from on high, 
And from thy chamber a memorial came ; 
“ Ask of thy Father! neither weep nor sigh, 
Call me thy Father! and thy mortal name 
Shall be recorded in the Book of Life ;” 
These were thy words, amidgt my pain and strife. 





As thou hast taught me, from my youth, to sing, 
So will I praise thee im my dying dreams! 
Thy name shall quiver on each feeble string, 
And die in echoes, e’en as Pisgah’s streams, 
Gliding in moonlight o'er the craggy rocks, 
Where Israel’s shepherds penned their gentle flocks. 


Once I was happy in terrestrial joy, 
O'er variegated wale of fount and glen— 
Then, I was called my mother’s darling boy, 
But now I look upon the fates of men, 
And see their destiny—Oh! sweet delight! 
Beaming with glory on my ravished sight. 


I saw, through hope, ten thousand, thousand things! 
In eloquence of eve, from birds of song— 

Then did I drink from thine inspiring springs, 
The bow! of comfort, and continued long ; 

Till, like a river rushing to the sea, 

My soul ran in thine own eternity. 


| Then did I muse, beneath an aged oak, 


Which spread its umbrage on my father’s ground— 
Then, to my soul, a spirit softly spoke, 

And sweet unto my ear’s the heavenly sound— 
There did I think, when should this manly head, 
Bow unto thee, as on this dying bed! 


My youth was gone! then up to manhood’s verge, 
I stood untrammell’d and as undefil’d; * 

At first, a breeze, then forth a ruthless surge 
Dash'd o’er my heart, amid that lovely wild 

Then was I wedded unto joy and pain, 

But what I felt, I ne’er shall feel again. 


Beside the sea, where sapphires calmly glow, 
I heard the sea-mew, in responsive cries, 
Shriek in the night, as my immortal wo 
Went up to God, and cleft the arched skies! 
While, hark! the dog on Andalusia’s shore, 
Howls for the master he shall see no more. 


Sweet be the anthem of the wood and dale— 
Much sweeter to my soul than harp or lute ; 
How soothing to my heart the gone-by tale, 
But oh, my God! the song of childhood’s mute! 
With conscious transport, and a feeling pride, > 
There did my spirit in its love preside. 


My Father! whom I love and doth adore, 
With heart, life, soul, and all that’s near and dear! 
Take me, O Lord! to thine untrodden shore, 
Without one pain, and with one parting tear! 
To praise Thee, as I do this dying hour, 
And love Thee, as in youth, with all my power. 


My Father! unto Thee I raise my hands, 
And supplicate Thee as I did in youth, 
When first I followed thy beloved commands, 
And lean’d upon Thee as the Rock of Truth ; 
Now, all I ask, raise Thou my worship higher, 
And give me, after death, a heavenly lyre! 


= 
TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 


Weer not, sad matron! what hath Jesus said? 

“ Suffer that little children come to me.” 

Theirs is the house where tears no more are shed; 

The glorious realm, whence death and sorrow flee. 

Press not those lifeless fingers to thy heart, 

Nor call it thine—that pale insensate clay— 

Free let tiie young and innocent soul depart, 

And face its Maker in eternal day. 

His is the gift for which thy heart hath felt— 

Thine but the marble shrine in which the Spirit 
dwelt! 
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THE TOILET=Ne. 1. 
— \ 
THE TEETH AND GUM®& 


“ He who pays no attention to the teetb, by this single neglect betrays vulgar 
sentiment.—Lavater. 


Tue teeth are bones protruding from the upper and 
lower jaws, amply supplied with nerves and blood- 
vessels, and covered with a fine enamel, more or less 
dense in different persons. When this enamel is 
destroyed, either by external or internal causes, the 
tooth cannot long remain sound, and requires to be 
cautiously treated, if there be a wish to have it pre- 
served ; since more teeth are injured and destroyed by 
ignorant and improper cleaning, than by all the other 
causes of tooth-ache and rotting put together. 

Cleanliness, and fortifying the teeth and gums, are 
the fittest means of preserving them; tooth-picks, tooth- 
brushes, dentifrices, and scaling them, are so indis- 
criminately used, that no little attention is requisite in 
right ordering these necessary processes. It is well 
known that savages have uniformly white teeth, and 
they have no absurd artifices for keeping them in that 
condition. 

Metal tooth-picks, let them even be of gold or silver, 
injure the enamel more or less, and the hard bristly 
tooth-brushes and dentifrices act upon this nicely 
polished surface with equal injury, if not judiciously 
selected and applied. And if once the smallest portion 
of the enamel of a tooth is destroyed, it never is re- 
stored, consequently the tooth decays, and ultimately 
breaks down upon the gums. 

The best tooth-pick is a quill bluntly pointed, and 
even this requires judicious management: rinsing the 
mouth with warm water is the best cleanser of the 
enamel, where incrustations are not formed. 

Cleanliness of the teeth is to the eye what purity of 
breath is to the sense of smelling. Nothing, indeed, 
is more pleasing than clean white teeth, and gums of 
the colour of the rose; nothing more disagreeable than 
dirty black teeth, thickly encrusted with tartar, a sight 
alone sufficient to excite disgust; the most beautiful 
face and vermilion lips being repulsive, if the latter, 
when they open, exhibit the slovenly spectacle of 
neglected teeth. It was, therefore, a just observation 
of Lavater, that the mere sight of the teeth is capable 
of giving us a perfect insight into the character of a 
person, and that foul teeth announce vulgar sentiments. 
The desire to please is not the only motive that ought 
to induce people to pay the greatest attention to their 
teeth, both as regards cleanliness and preservation. 
Health depends, in a great measure, on good, sound, 
and clean teeth—good, in order to the perfect mastica- 
tion of food; sound, that they may not impregnate the 
alimentary substances with a vitiated and unwhole- 
some juice. 

The good condition of the teeth is absolutely neces- 
sary for the formation of the voice, and the articulation 
of words. Vacancies, more or less considerable, are 
always injurious to the plainness of pronunciation, and 
the harmony of speech; in fine, Cicero compared the 
teeth with the strings of an instrument which modify 
the sound. ‘The interest of beauty, above every other, 
imperiously enjoins the preservation of the teeth. 

The teeth have not only their particular beauty, 
resulting from their regularity, form, and whiteness, 
but they also necessarily contribute to the general 
beauty of the figure. When they are gone, the lips 
and cheeks, deprived of that natural support which 
they received from them, fall in, and exhibit the not 
very pleasing image of premature old age. How many 
reasons thus combine to induce the fair sex in parti- 
cular, to bestow the greatest care on the preservation 
of these valuable organs! 

The beauty of the teeth particularly consists in 
their position, their arrangement, their regularity, their 
——— and their whiteness. These conditions of 
H 





the teeth are essential to beauty. Art cannot, in this 
case, furnish a remedy for the defects of nature; it 
presents resources which every woman jealous of her 
charms ought not to neglect. But these means are 
not within the range of cosmetics; recourse must be 
had to the hand and instrument of a skilful dentist,» 
which renders it unnecessary to say much more on this 
subject. The cleanliness and whiteness of the teeth, 
and the means of attaining this state of perfection, 
falling more particularly within the range of our 
views, wé shall here devote some considerations to 
this desideratum. 

Attention to the cleanliness of the mouth is the first 
step towards preserving the tecth in a sound state, 
and preventing that dreadful scourge the tooth-ache. 
For this purpose it is only necessary to wash the teeth 
daily with luke-warm water, or with salt and water. 
Hot water ought never to be used with this ingredient. 
White teeth being a particular object of ambition 
‘with femaJes, a number of useless recipes have been 
invented for this purpose. Many, indeed, of these 
recipes are extremely pernicious, inasmuch as they 
will gradually destroy the enamel which more espe- 
cially contributes to the solidity of the teeth. Among 
these dangerous nostrums may be reckoned, in the 
first place, those dentifrices, electuaries, and opiates 
which contain corrosive powders, such as emery, 
pumice sfone, and others. Such articles wear the 
enamel by friction. In the next class may be ranged 
those tinctures, spirits, and elixirs which contain a 
mineral acid, and which chemically effect the destrue- 
tion of the enamel. 

eel 


LIFE. 


“ Lire bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 
Our boat at first glides down the narrow channel, 
through the playful murmurings of the little brook, 
and the windings of its grassy border. The trees shed 
their blossoms over our young heads;-the flowers on 
the brink seem to offer themselves to our young hands, 
we are happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the 
beauties around us; but the stream hurries on and 
still our hands are empty. 

“ Our course in youth and manhood is along a wider 
and deeper flood, and amid objects more striking and 
magnificent. We are animated by the moving picture 
of enjoyment and industry which passes before us ; 
we are excited by sume short-lived success, or de- 
pressed and made miserable by some equally short- 
lived disappointment. But our energy and eur de- 
pendence are both vain. The stream bears us on, 
and our joys and our griefs are alike left behind us; . 
we may be shipwrecked, but we cannot anchor; our 
voyage may be hastened, but it cannot be delayed ; 
whether rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its 
home, till the roaring of the ocean is in our ears, and 
the tossing of the waves is beneath our keel, and the 
lands lessen from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
around us, and the earth loses sight of us, and we take 
our last leave of earth and its inhabitants, and of our 
further voyage there is no witness, but the Infinite and 
the Eternal. , 

“ And do we still take so much anxious thought for 
future days, when the days which have gone by have so 
strangely and uniformly deceived us? Can we still so 
set our hearts on the creatures of God, when We find 
by sad experience that the Creator only is permanent? 
or shall we not rather lay aside every weight and 
every sin which doth most easily beset us, and think 
of ourselves henceforth as wayfaring persons only, 
who have no abiding inheritance but in the hope of a 
better world ; and to whom even that world would be 
worse than wopeless, if it were not for our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the interest we have obtained in his mer- 
cies.” —Bishop Heber. 


THE ENCHANTED GROTTO. 





THE ENCHANTED GROTTO. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Arise, and with redoubled splendour shine.— Tasso. 


Passine through a long tract of country diversified 
by the ruins of stately cities and temples, o'er whose 
walls the plonghshare of desolation had been driven, 
many of which have passed away and left not even a 
name behind them in the records of Antiquity, I came 
to Heliopolis (the City of the Sun, as its name indicates) 
so renowned for its magnificent temple dedicated to 
Apollo. AsI contemplated its dilapidated walls co- 
vered with the scurf of time, its magnificent fluted 
pillars, its colonnades of stucco and marble, and its 
numerous freizes of men, beasts, birds, fishes and 
flowers, I noticed an octagonal column, which from 
its hieroglyphics I soon perceived had been dedicated 
to the Pheenix. 

I felt much interested in the discovery I had made, 
and being anxious to learn all I could respecting this 
remarkable bird, commenced decyphering the hiero- 
glyphics with the utmost care; and after some calcu- 
lation discovered that the five hundred years had 
elapsed since the appearance of the last, and that 
consequently the Phcenix must shortly appear. 

Elated with this further discovery, I burst into an 
exclamation of delight, and expressed a wish that I 
might be so fortunate as to obtain a sight of the extra- 
ordinary bird. As I finished speaking I found at my 
side a person of antique and venerable appearance. 


His locks were gray and his long white beard flowed 


upon his breast. In his hand he held a large scroll. 
His eye was not dimmed with age, but beamed with a 
mild expression of calmness and intelligence. Address- 
ing me in a tone of familiarity he said, “ I have heard 
thy wishes, follow me and they shall be gratified.” 
Supposing him to be a priest, who, attached to the 
imposing splendours of the temple, had made a faithful 
representation of the same with all its sacred appur- 
tenances, I followed him, after instructing my guide 
to await my return at the ruin. 

We proceeded down a little valley whose sloping 
sides were covered with terebinth, and cocoa and tall 
cedar trees, interspersed with shrubbery that, exhaling 
their sweets, filled the air with a profusion of perfume. 
. Twilight had spread her gray mantle over the earth and 
threw a solemnity over the feelings as we reached the 
bottom of the vale. The mouth of a dark cave there 
presented itself, into which my conductor immediately 
entered. 1 followed with a mixture of awe and fear, 
which was heightened by the solemn echo of our 
footsteps as they sounded through the reverberating 
cavern. The floor and sides consisted of layers of 
smooth stones, as evenly disposed as if piled by art, 
and covered at intervals with moss, which ancrded an 
agreeable relief to the eye. Through apertures in 
the roof light was admitted sufficient to enable us to 
discern our way, which we continued forty or fifty 
feet, until we came to a narrow portal that opened 
into a hall much larger than the one we had quitted. 
Following my conductor within, I found myself in the 
presence of a young female of exquisite form. She 
was silting at a table covered with a cloth of gold 
and purple, in which were wrought some of the prin- 
cipal events of history. 

Her attention was deeply fixed on a ponderous 
volume that lay before her, written in Oriental cha- 
racters. A gorgeous lamp of fretted gold threw its 
pale light upon her face, and discovered a set of fea- 





tures singularly beautiful. Her complexion was pale, 
and her countenance wore a soft and languid air ap- 
proaching to melancholy. Her dark tresses thrown 
back upon her shoulders, displayed a high, arched 
forehead, as if destined in an eminent degree to be 
the “proud empire of thought.” Struck with the 
beauty of the fair mortal before me, I gazed upon her 
with wonder and admiration, without noticing any 
thing around me, until the old man, advancing towards 
her, said, “ Daughter, the stranger before thee would 
behold the Phoenix and the grand festival.” 

She raised her head, as if for the first time conscious 
of our presence, displaying a pair of mild blue eyes of 
the softest expression I ever beheld, and pointing to a 
dark curtain that covered the eastern part of the 
cavern, bid me behold what I desired. The curtain 
began slowly to upfurl, the lamp emitted a paler light, 
and the grotto itself appeared as if undergoing a change. 
Emotions of fear began to steal over me, and I turned 
to look for my conductor, but he was gone. The 
curtain was entirely upfurled, the grotto appeared to 
have fled away, and I found myself with the mysté- 
rious female by my side, standing on an elevated 
summit at the banks of the reedy Nile. Far as the 
eye could reach o’er the dark waters, myriads of light 
galleys were glancing, each of which was illuminated 
with a profusion of lights that made the waves appear 
a sea of glowing flame. The sound of the tabret and 
cymbal, mellowed by the softer notes of the flute and" 
other instruments of Oriental music, the shouting of 
the votaries, and the lively chaunts of the priests in- 
creasing in loudness as they approached the shore, 
annonnced the grand quincentesimal sacrifice. 

Having landed upon the shore, they entered upon 
the grand and imposing procession. Before went the 
priests with solemn step, attired in their long hiero- 
glyphical habits: then came the different sacred ani- 
mals of the Egyptians, all fantastically adorned, among 
which I observed the Crocodile, curiously ornamented 
with shells, rings, and chains of gold. Next followed 
choirs of maidens attired in shining robes, i 
gracefully along to the sound of the music, while 
countless myriads of votaries and strangers, bearing 
offerings of gold and frankincense, and myrrh, closed 
up the long procession. As they continued on I ob- 
served at a distance, through the obscurity of night, a 
huge pile which I concluded was the august temple. 
The dark shades of night had begun now to soften 
into the sober gray of morning twilight, after which 
the rays of the rising god diffused rosy tints over the 
eastern sky, that soon deepened into the richest crimson 
and gold. 

They played the majestic air usual on such occa- 
sions, and prepared to enter the temple. The sun in 
godlike grandeur now flashed upon the gilded colon- 
nades of the temple, when all thrice bowed reverently 
to the deity (the last time falling upon their faces) and 
then entered within. 

To attempt describing the gorgeousness of the scene 
would be vain; the following, however, will serve to 
give a faint idea of it. The interior of the walls was 
of the finest Thasian marble, with its beautiful veins 
heightened and polished until they resembled pictures 
of the most delicate finish. The floors were tessellated 
with marble squares of different kinds and colours 
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united together with gold, and disposed-and comtrasted 
so as to have the most striking and ‘beautifel wppear- 
ance. In.one corner of the temple stood the lavers 
for the priests to wash in before and after sacrificing. 
They were of the purest ivory, inlaid with gold, and 
variegated around the brim. with studdings of car- 
buncle and topaz, and other most precious stones. 
These lavers were supplied with water, that gushed 
like sparkling silver through pipes of richly fretted 
gold, terminating in the heads of sphinxes. Among the 
massy colonnades of curiously wrought marble, that 
supported the frescoed ceiling, were disposed, in end- 
less variety, statues of the different sacred animals, 
and small golden pillars, the tops of which were inlaid 
with gems in such a manner as exactly to form the 
different sacred flowers; every colour and tint being 
accurately represented by gems of similar hue. In 
the centre, upon a throne of polished gold, irradiated 
with emerald and carbuncle flashing like fire, crowned 
with a diadem that resembled rays, was a grand re- 
presentation of the god himself, so placed as to receive 
the full light of the sun. Circled around his radiant 
throne, like pages to attend his eommands, stood the 
light-winged hours. Without this circle was formed 
another circle of months, that, grouped in companies 
of three each, formed four minor circles, including the 
four seasons—rosy-coloured spring with her mantle of 
light green, and her garland of flowers; summer with 
her crown of golden wheat; autumn, purple as to his 
buskins, with the juice of trodden grapes, and hoary 
winter with his glassy eye and snowy beard. 

As I gazed on the beauty of the splendid scene, 
there suddenly reigned universal silence through the 
temple. Not a sound was heard, save the light foot- 
steps of the priests and their attendants as they pre- 
pared for the most august rite of the ceremonies. 
Presently the smoke of the incense arose until the 
temple was darkened; the music burst forth in one 
peal of astounding sweetness, and shouts of “ the Phoe- 
nix,” “ the Pheenix,” were heard in deafening accla- 
mations, until the confusion of voices and music re- 
sembled the rushing of mighty waters, mingled with 
the awful sound of raging winds. On came the Phe- 
nix, soaring through the air, seemingly without exer- 
tion, (for its broad pinions were spread out motionless 
upon the breeze) and sailing in royal majesty along, 
it approached the temple, bearing on its broad back, 
the excavated mass of myrrh in which it had deposited 
the embalmed body of the parent bird. At the vesti- 
bule it ulighted, furled up its broad pinionsof gold and 
crimson, and placed on the threshold the sacred bur- 
den it had borne: and then spreading its beauteous 
wings on the breeze, sailed again through the light 
air towards its spicy country. I continued gazing with 
admiration on the airy volant, until it was nearly lost 
in the distance, then turning to look upon the priests 
who were about closing the ceremonies, I found the 
temple fading on the view, and receding from the 
sight, until as it became hardly distinguishable in the 
distance, the dark curtain began to fall, and shortly 
universal gloom reigned through the grotto. The 
mysterious female was gone, but in returning again 
from the cave, the light of the moon poured through 
clefis in the rock that formed the ceiling, and on 
looking up I read, “Grotto of Imagination,” the letters 
of which were formed by light breaking through the 
openings of the rock. Then did I know that the 
Genius, who presides over ruins, had transported me 
to the Cave of Imagination. 
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Tue history of this female, who was exalted from a 
low station to the imperial throne of Russia, is known 
to many. 





Catherme was in the humblest capacity, that of 
servant, when ste attracted Peter's regards. 

When she became his wife her influence over him 
was unbounded ; not from the solidity of her judgment, 
or the brilliancy of her wit; but from the sweetness, 
pliability, and equanimity of her temper. 

His companion in all his wars and e itions, she 
alone knew how to assuage the ferocity of his temper; 
her gentle forbearance, her soothing tones, almost in- 
variably served to allay his wildest transports of rage. 
The influence she possessed she never abused, and 
used it only for purposes of mercy and beneficence, 
and many a miserable wretch owed his life to her 
interference. 

Catherine had once nearly fallen a victim to Peter's 
resentment; she was suspected of too great intimacy 
with one of her chamberlains, a very handsome young 
man of the name of Mons. Peter, in order to be con- 
vinced of the truth, pretended to leave Petersburgh for 
the purpose of passing a few days at one of his summer 
villas, and while ke secretly returned to his winter 
palace in town, he sent a page with a message to his 
wife, as from the country. 

By this finesse, he surprised Catherine in an arbour 
with Mons; his sister Madame Balke, a lady of the 
Bedchamber being stationed without on the watch. 
The Czar struck Catherine a blow with his cane, and 
without speaking a word he repaired to the apartment 
of Prince Repnin, assuring him that he would make a 
public example of the Empress. Dissuaded from this, 
he sentenced Mons to lose his head, and sending bis 
sister to Siberia, when she had received the punish- 
ment of the knout, he conveyed Catherine, after the 
execution of the chamberlain, in an open carriage 
under the gibbet to which his head was nailed. With- 
out any change of countenance she said, “ Pity s0 much 
corruption should be found amongst courtiers.”* 

When Catherine succeeded to the empire, after the 
death of Peter, she enjoyed the good-will of her people 
by her mild and gracious conduct towards them. She 
reduced the capitation tax, removed the gibbets from 
the public places, and had the criminals interred who 
remained unburied. She recalled the exiles from Si- 
beria, and paid all the arrears due to the troops; but 
averse to business she abandoned herself to pleasure; 
she drank immoderately of Tokay wine, of which she 
was extremely fond; this aggravated a cancer and 
dropsy, with which she was afflicted, and took her off 
in the thirty-ninth year of her age. Without the small- 
est pretensions to beauty, her person was nevertheless 
engaging; her light hair she dyed black; her form i 
youth, was finely turned and peculiarly delicate, 
she grew extremely corpulent as she advanced in years. 
She was unable to read or write; and her daughter 
was always obliged to sign her name to all despatches. 
Sensible, good tempered, and ever willing to oblige, 
Catherine never forgot a benefit. She had been before 
her marriage protected in the family of Gluck; and 
when Wurmb, who had been tutor to Gluck’s children, 
presented himself before her, after her exaltation, she 
said, “ What, thou good man, art thou alive still? I will 
provide for thee; and she gave him a handsome pen- 
sion. Gluck had died a prisoner at Moscow: Catherine 
did all she could for his distressed family; she pen- 
sioned his widow, made his son a page, portioned his 
two eldest daughters, and appointed the youngest to be 
her maid of honour. 


* This circumstance is contradicted by some hisfo- 
rians, and probably very justly. It scarcely appears 
credible, that a monarch, himself so rigidly observant 
of conjugal faith, should have pardoned a breach of it 
in his own wife. The most likely story is, that Mons 
and his sister Madame Balke, were punished for bribery 
and corruption; offences, then considered, and treated 
as capital crimes. 
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* Lady—“ Do write something in my album.”—“ Give me a subject then.”— 


“The Moon.” 
Dear object! ever old, yet ever new; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old; 
Why do I love thee with a faith so true, 
Whough thou art changeable, far off, and cold? 


Is’t that thou’rt like the sex I love so well ?— 
For ever varying—never still the same; 

Now full of light, as if but bliss could dwell 
Within a breast of soft reflecting flame— 


Now sharp and pointed, like a little shrew, 
Eager to cut, or hang upon a horn ;— 

Woman has learnt, O Lady Moon! from you 
To look so beauteous e’en mid pet and scorn. 


Now naught but cloud and storm are to be seen, 
And all to rack is driv’n—hope into fears ; 
And now, with temper calmed and face serene, 
Thou smilest us into happiness through tears. 


Anon the cloud, the storm, the tears are’ gone— 
*Tis joys and rapture beaming fill our sky; 
We feel we would but live for this alone ; 
We feel for this alone that we would die. 


Dear object! ever old, yet ever new; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old ; 
Is’t strange I love thee with a faith so true, 
When old, or new, or dark, bright, warm, or cold ? 





LIFE’S DAY. 


BY W. JERDAN. 

My friends of the morning are gone! 
They have fall’n away, one after one; 

My friends of the morning of life! 
When the distant mists roll’d off before us, 
And the sun in his splendour shone o’er us, 
And bliss sped but more bliss to restore us : 

All are gone with the morning of life! 


My loves of the noontide are fled ; 

My soul's sole worshipp’d idol is dead; 
And the warmth of the noontide is cold! 

When each gay passion brighten'd the eye, 

And the deep only love heaved its sigh, 

And the heart gush’d in full tides of joy: 
All are fled, all for ever are cold. 


My calm of the evening is past; 
Like the morn and the noon perish’d fast ; 

Of feelings the still, dreamy end ; 
And the last ray of sunshine’s faint rose, 
Stain’d, but cheer’d not, the shades of repose— 
*Tis in heayen, not in earth, that it glows, 

As dull evening sinks down to the end. 


And the night’s darkness clips me around, 
Close-girdling, enthralling, profound, 
The dreary descent to the tomb: 
Where the morn’s tints shall all be forgot, 
Where the noon’s heat shall penetrate not, 
Where the eve’s gather’d harvest shall rot— 
Untroubled the rest of the tomb. 
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WANTED, A PARTNER. 


“ Au! now, Michael, be quiet;—why can’t you?— | losing time: there’s a rope and a reaping-hook, and 


It brakes the heart o’ me, cousin,—so it does thin, and 
I'll own it,—to see you laugh that way, and the pair 
of us ruined, as we are!” 

“Is it ruined, Thady, and yourself there with a bull 
and a hog in your pocket?” 

“What's half-a-crown and a shilling? A bull and 
a hog is but three-and-sixpence. I'll be starved intirely 
whin that’s gone; for there’s no work for us, far or near. 
I tell you we're ruined.” 

“Thin let’s go partners; and who knows but we'll 
make a fine fortune? What’s invention but the daugh- 
ter of necessity? So now’s the time toshow our abili- 
ties, if we have any.” 

“ Divil of any abilities have I, Michael; and you 
know it.” 

“Ah! Thady, Thady”— 

“T'll give you my oath I hav’n’t! so don’t be sus- 
pecting me. If I’d abilities, do you think I’d be such 
a blackguard as to consale them? Not J, thin.” 

“Well but, Thady, boy, hav’n’t you three-and-six- 
pence !—hav’n't you now?” 

“I have—I won't deny it.” 

“ And hav'n’t I abilities ?” 

“TI won't deny that, either, unless you've lost them 
since we last saw one another, that’s two years ago, I 
think. I won't deny but you've abilities, Michael ; if 
I did I'd be giving you the lie; for it’s often you tould 
me you had grand ones, if you’d only a field large 
enough to display them. But where’ll we get a field, 
big or little, for a bull? I wouldn’t risk more than 
that of my money upon your abilities, though it’s much 
I respect them.” 

“ Thady, you're a fool, with your big field and your 
bull! Besides, I’ve a reaping-hook and a long rope.” 

“Tsee you have: but tell me, Michael, as we’re 
spaking of reap-hooks and abilities, how did you lose 
your last place? Wasn’t your master a good one?” 

“ Say ‘employer,’ Thady, the next time you mintion 
him. Well, thin, he wasn’t so bad, but for two things: 
being an Englishman, he hadn't exactly got into our 
mode of transacting things, don’t you see, Thady ?7—he 
stuck to the letter o’ the law too closely for me.” 

“ You didn’t rob him, Michael, did you?” 

“Of a little time only, Thady ; he’d too many eyes 
to be robbed of any thing else, if I was dishonest; but 
I'm not, you know.” 

“ So I say, Michael, to every one who spakes of you.” 

“ Thank you, Thady, for that: and faith! the time I 
took wasn’t worth noticing. He put me into a little 
patch of peas, and bid me reap them as fast as I could. 
So I began to work as though I'd the strength of ten ; 
and he stood by me and tould me I was a fine fellow. 
I got on well enough till he wint; and a while after 
even,—so I did. But I'd over-rated my own powers, 
and was soon obliged to lay down, just by the way of 
recruiting myself a little, under the hedge. By-and-by, 
who should be passing that way again but my employ- 
er; and says he, putting his toe in my ribs, ‘ What did 
you lie there for,’ says he, ‘ you blackguard?” ‘To re- 
pose a little, sir,’ says I. ‘ Bad luck to you!” says he, 
‘didn’t I hire you to reap peas?’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says I, 
mimicking his way of spaking, ‘and isn’t sleepa weary 
man’s harvest? and,’ says I, quite pleasant, ‘ if it isn’t 
in sleep I'd reap ease, how else would I?’ ‘Don’t be 
quibbling that way,’ says he; ‘I'll be obeyed to the 
very letter.’ ‘Well, sir,’ says I, ‘ P's ar’nt far 
apart; they’re next door to one another in the alpha- 
bet.’ But it wouldn’t do for him; he’d have the letter 
itself; and if he paid me to reap peas, he wouldn’t 
have me repose: so we parted. But don’t let’s be 





they’re mine, ar’n’t they ?”’ 

“T'd be wrong if I denied that, when I see them in 
your hand, and possession is nine points of the law.— 
But what of your rope and your reap-hook, Michael?’ 

“ Why, thin, let them be our stock, and your three- 
and-sixpence our capital, and us partners and sole and 
only proprietors. What say you to that? You'll own 
it looks like business, I hope.” 

“ Yes, Michael; but where’ll the customers come 
from ?” . 

“Don’t bother about them ; they’ll come fast enough 
when we want them, as you'll see. It’s no use to be 
reckoning our chickens before they’re hatched, is it?” 

“ Not a bit; what you say can’t very soon find one 
that'll contradict it. It is no use to be reckoning our 
chickens before they’re hatched.” 

“So far, thin, we go on by mutual consent. Now, 
Thady, would you like to make a great stroke or a lit- 
tle one ?” 

“ The sooner we make money the better, I think.” 

“ Bat little fishes are sweet, you fool !”’ 

“So they are, Michael ; I’m vexed that I didn’t think 
of that; and it’s but little we'll risk by way o’ bait to 
catch them.” 

“But what's the ase, Thady; answer me now, you 
who et yourself up for a sinsible man”— 

“Not I, thin! I'd fall out with you if you said so.” 

“ Well, thin, where’s the use, [’ll ask you, fool as 
you are, of our catching sprats and wullawaughs, when 
there’s sea-cows and whales in the ocean? A sprat 
isn’t a sea-cow, is it?” 

“ No, faith?” 

“Nor a wullawaugh, a whale ?” 

“ How should it?” 

“Then why not try for a sea-cow ?” 

“ Bekase I wouldn’t like to risk my silver bull, Mi- 
chael.” » 

“Why, thin, you’re a lunatic—so you are. Sup- 
pose you lost your bull, tell me now, where’d your 
hog be?” 

“Gone to try to bring back my bull, may be. I 
don’t think we'll try for a sea-cow, or a whale, Mi- 
chael.” ‘ 

“ Thin you'll be contint with catching wullawaughs 
and shrimps, is it?’’ 

“ Not exactly; I’d like to try for a whale, but ng 80 
as to risk what money I have.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you what we'll do; let us set up a 
show.” 

“That plazes me. But what'll we show, Michael ? 
Is it your reap-hook, that’s worn out doing divil a 
ha’p’orth but going to the grinstone?—or your rope, 
be you found it?” 

“ No, Thady ; that wouldn’t do: but I think if yon’d 
tar and feather yourself, I might make something of 
you, by swearing you, were a monster; a big bird I 
caught on a furze-bush with bird-lime.” 

“T'll not consint to that; for if you’d be showman, 
you'd take all the money.” 

« And what thin?” 

“ Suppose you took yourself off one day ?” 

“ And what thin ?” 

“ Suppose you took the money with you, thin! what'd 
Ido? Sure, you know, I couldn’t run after you in my 
tar and feathers; for, if I did, wouldn’t the people see 
me without paying ?” 

“That would be a loss, I'll admit, if it happened ; 
but I’d have you to know, y"— P 

“Now don’t look big, for I'll apologise: but I my 
spake my mind, I hope.” 6 
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“ You certainly may.” 

“ Well, thin, I won't tar and feather myself; bekase 
how'd we get tar and feathers to do it, without risking 
my bull, or my hog at the least?” 

“Qh! thin, if you've doubts in your mind, I'll aban- 
don the project; but I'll insist upon it that you don’t 
take advantage of my idea, and tar and feather your- 
self for your own benefit.” 

“I give you my word, I won't ; but listen, and Tl 
tell you what we'll do, and there’s no risk in it.” 

“T'd like to hear; though I expect you'll be propo- 
sing to shoot the stars with a big bow and arrow, and 
sell them for diamonds.” 

“That wouldn’t be bad, if we’d a bow and arrow 
that could do it; but I’m afraid we'd find it hard to 
getone. That's not my plan, Michael ; but this is ®: 
there's a big hole, a stone’s throw from this; dark and 
deep it is, for I've looked down it; and far below, at 
the very bottom, runs a stream that goes under the 
waters, and under the land, away off to the Red Sea: 
and it’s often a big ould crocodile comes to it, for a day 
or so, in the summer, by the way of getting a change 
of air and retirement.” 

“ Well, Thady, and suppose he does?” 

“ Why, thin, this is my plan:—let us fish for the 
crocodile, and make a show of him if we catch him.” 

“ Arrah! Thady! I didn’t think it was in you. But 
what'll we do for a hook and line?” 

“ Haven't you your reap-hook and rope ?” 

“That's true, Thady, so I have; but by way of a 
bait—you know crocodiles ates man’s flesh, Thady.” 

“I know it; and it’s the beauty o’ my plan, that 
we've bait, hook, and line—all the matarials, without 
a penny expense.” 

“Oh! I see: faith! you're a genius, Thady: you'd 
have me bait the hook with yourself.” 

“ Not a bit of it, Michael; I could’nt separate you 
from your hook ; I wouldn't like to part with my money, 
and why should I ask you to part with your hook ?” 

“ But don’t you see, Thady,I run all the risk ?—may 
be I'll lose my property : the crocodile may carry it off. 
If we're to be partners, you must risk a little as well 
as me. I'll be my hook and my rope, wifi all the 
pleasare in life, if you'll be yourself—if you'll let me 
tie you to them by the way of a bait.” 

“ Nonsinse, Michael! what good would I be? Sure 
he feeds upon blacks—the crocodile does; and, fair as 
‘Tam, he wouldn’t know I was good to ate. Now, as 
you've a fine dark complexion” — 

“No, I hay'n’t.” 

“Faith! you have ; and it’s what you're admired for, 
bydhe among many ; I'd like to have it myself. Why, 
thin, as you're within a few shades of the raal thing, 
may be, in the dark, he’d take you for the raal thing.” 

“Oh! thin, crocodiles ar'n’t bamboozled so aisily ; 
we'd better make sure, and I'll tell you how we'll do 
it: I'll get some soot, and black you from head to foot.” 

“I'd be afraid, Michael.” 

“What harm could happen you, man? Whin he 
made his bite, wouldn't my reap-hook stick in his jaws 
and stop him from shutting them, until I'd pull him 
up?” 

“Suppose he'd nibble and not bite ; suppose, too, 
he'd untie the cord and make a meal of me, and then 
pick his teeth with your reap-hook.” 

“Td tie the knot so that he can’t; or, I'll tell you 
what we'll do ; we'll toss up which of us shall be bait.” 
“ With all my heart: but what'll we toss with?” 

“Isn't it with your money? You'll lend me your 
bull ?” 

“No, I won't lend you my bull, Michael.” 

- Well: toss your bull yourself, and let me have 


your hog. 
“TI won't do that, either ; for I couldn’t risk my mo- 


y- 
* What! do you suspect me ?” 


“ Far from it; but, as there's here, i 
he a grass we might 


you 

“ But I'll be responsible; and you can’t doubt my 
honour.” 

“Not a bit; but—what’s as bad—I doubt your 
means. If I lost my bull, and you couldn't give me 
another if you would, that’s the same thing to me as if 
you wouldn't give me another if yon could ; don’t you 
see?” 

“ Well, I've another plan : and I think it must plaze 
you : did you ever throw a summerset?”_—- 

“TI tried once, but didn’t succeed.” 

“That's just my own case ; so we’re even, and it don’t 
matter which does it. Now hark to this, Thady : you'll 
throw your summerset as well as you can, and while 
you're throwing it, I'll cry ‘ head’ or ‘tail,’ just which 
I like ; if I say ‘tail,’ and you fall on your head, it’s 
you that wins.” 

“ No, Michael; you must toss yourself, for I’ve no 
tail to my coat, and you have.” 

“ Arrah, man! won’t I lend you mine? Sure, we'll 
exchange.” 

“ Well! but suppose I lost?” 

“Thin you'd strip yourself, and I'd black you.” 

“ But why strip myself, Michael ?” 

“Don’t the crocodiles always catch people that’s 
swimming ? And suppose they didn’t, don’t the blacks 
go naked? They do, Thady; so that if you were in 
your clothes, the crature couldn’t know you were a 
man, and we wouldn’t catch him. If there was a fish 
that ate apples, you wouldn’t bait your hook with a 
dumpling, would you ?” 

“TI wouldn't ; still I couldn’t leave my clothes ?” 

“Why not, thin, eh ?” 

“ Bekase there’s my bull and my hog in the pocket, 
and I’d not like to risk them, with nobody on the bank 
but yourself, to take care o’ them.” 

“J don’t know how it is, Thady, but nothing plazes 
you ; you're too particular by half.” 

“T’m fool enough to be too fond of my money, I’m 
afraid.” 

“I’m afraid you are ; but will I tell you what you'll 
do with it, once for all now ?” 

“What, Michae] ?” 

“Why, thin, you'll just lend me two-and-sixpence, 
and I'll go and do something in the way of speculation 
with it; so that, whin we meet again, I'll be able to 
give you back your bull, with something handsome to 
the tail of it.” 

“That’s not bad, Michael, but I'd be afraid we 
wouldn’t have the luck of meeting whin we'd wish. 
Who knows but one of us might be looking for the 
other, all over the wide world, like a needle in a bun- 
dle of. hay ?” 

“Thady, is it trash you're trying to talk? People 
meets where hills and mountains don’t, you know.” 

“That's true; but I’ve found.out that though one 
meets with them one don’t want to see nine times a 
week, one goes a whole year, and more, without get- 
ting a sight o° them one wishes to come across. Who 
knows but, if I lent you my bull, the sight o’ you 
would be good for sore eyes? For that rason, I'll not 
lay you under the obligation, I think, Michael.” 

_ “Oh! bad luck to you, and every bit of you! Get 
out o’ that, for I don’t like you; giving people trouble, 
by making believe you're a fool, whin all the while_ 
you ar’n’t.” 

“I’m beginning to think you’d bad intintions, Mi- 
chael.” 

“ Do you think I'd chate my cousin ?” 

“ You would ghin: I'll say that for your abilities: if 
you could get any thing by it. Ar’n’t you trying to 
bully me out o’ my bull ?” 

“ Get out o’ that, I tell you! go away intirely ; I dis- 


| solve the partnership. Go at once, for I’m ina passion.” 





“Who ares for you, Michael? Go away yourself. 
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I'll engage you'll find many’s the one who wants a 
partner Shar cctive, and won't mind about capital ; 
bat I don’t think he’ll be a,man of property. Why 
should you crow over me, I'd like to know; is it be- 
kase you've a cock in your eye ?” ° 
ED 
Original. 
THE TROUBADOURS. 

‘Tuer Troubadours of the south of France, the ear- 
liest poets of western and southern Europe, flourished 
between 1100 and 1200: They were sought after 
by the great and the affluent—were the admiration 
and the delight of all the gay ladies and cavaliers at 
the different courts of France, Spain and Italy, and 
they animated and enlivened all festivals by their 
gaiety and wit. The Troubadours were not only 
poets but they also recited tales after the manner of 
the Arabians, and no doubt, did much to introduce a 
taste for romantic fiction among their countrymen. 
Many of them were engaged in the crusades, and this 
also tended to nourish a chivalrous and enthusiastic 





It may perhaps not be amiss to inquire whence 
arose these facts, and how did they acquire this taste 
for poetry and romance? As early as between 1000 
and 1100 the Arabian kingdom of Spain, had imbibed 
the taste for learning which was so extremely diffused 
among the Saracens or Arabians. A great number of 
schools and academies were founded in Spain, to 
which the youth from the south of France resorted in 
great numbers. It is also said, that at one time the 
Arabians of Spain extended their kingdom into France, 
and that the two races of people were intimately 
blended together. In the year 1035, Toledo was con- 
quered by Alphonso king of Castile, and he invited a 
great number of the lords and knights of France to 
engage in this war. Toledo was taken, and by this 
means one of the finest and most celebrated of the 
schools of Spain was alike open to both Arabians and 
Christians. The Christians of southern Europe resort- 
ed in great numbers to this school and also to others, 
and thus was diffused a taste for learning and for 
poetry, and thus may we account for the origin of the 

The Troubadours were mostly of the 
south of France—were qften knights and noblemen— 
and we even hear that sovereign princes were vota- 
ries of the “ gay science.” The court of the king of 
Provence, the most refined of western Europe, was the 
chief resort of these bards, and their poetic festivals 
were celebrated among ather nations. 

But after the commencement of the 13th century, 
we are surprised that we hear no more of the lovers 
and cultivators of the “gay science.” They have 
passed away as a shadow, and even their language 
has sunk into utter oblivion. ‘The flames of religious 
persecution raged with destructive fury in the south 
of France. In the memorable crusade against the 
Albigenses, the inhabitants of Provence were mostly 
destroyed, and the Troubadours shared the fate of their 

en. A whole race was utterly destroyed, 
and even their language was no longer remembered. 

The poetry of the Troubadours is altogether original, 
and unlike that of either the Greeks or Romans. It 
was exceedingly simple, and love was the principal 
subject—they sometimes personified love, and then 
he was represented as a cavalier mounted upon a fine 
horse. They al# personified the attributes of loyalty, 
mercy, &c. By those who have studied the poetry of 
the Troubadours, with particular interest, we are in- 
formed that it possesses a brilliancy and a charm 
peculiar to itself, and that while engaged in the perusal 
Wwe may fancy ourselves transported to a new fairy 
land, peopled with a race of beings as whimsical and 
fantastical as we can welhimagi : 





was Richard Coeur de Lion, king of England, re- 
nowned ‘for his exploits in the Holy Land. Arnaud de 
Merveil and Arnaud Daniel are also often mentioned, 
and it is said that their poetry possesses uncommon 
merit. The history of their lives contains no uncom- 
mon incidents. Among all these facts, however, there 
is no one among them whose history presents such a 
variety of interesting and romantic adventures as that 
of Pierre Vidal. He was born in Provence, alput the 
year 1165 or 1170, and at an early age evinced an 
uncommon talent for writing poetry. He composed a 
great number of love songs which were mostly ad- 
dressed to a lady of Marseilles, to whom he made a 
great many professions of attachment. In the cele- 
brated crusade in which Philip Augustus of France 
and Richard king of Englantl were engaged, he went 
to the Holy Land, and entered into the service of 
Richard. Here his conduct was so extravagant, as to 
afford great entertainment to his friends; who played 
all sorts of pranks with him. In short, he was a per- 
fect madman or knight errant, for he supposed himself 
to be the most valiant of knights, and that he was 
beloved by all the ladies. At the island of Cyprus 
his friends contrived a most ridiculous farce of which 
he was the dupe. They introduced a Greek lady to 
him, whom they pretended was descended from the 
emperors of Constantinople. Vidal married her and 
as he fancied that he should one day mount the throne 
of the Eastern Empire, he assumed the title of Em- 
peror, and caused a splendid throne to be carried 
before him when he passed through the streets, much 
to the amusement of all who beheld him. When he 
returned to France, he still displayed the same mixture" 
of extravagance and folly, and he fell in love with a 
lady of Carcasonne, named Louve de Pennatier, and 
in order to do her honour, and to ingratiate himself 
with her, he assumed the name of Loup. He clothed 
himself in the skin of a wolf, and then caused the 
shepherds to go in pursuit of him. They chased him 
over the mountains till he was ready to expire, and 
then he was carried to his mistress, who seems to 
have taken little or no notice of him. He died in 1229. 
His poetry is much extolled: it is said to abound 
with noble and elevated sentiments; his style was 
good, and he inculcates many excellent maxims. 
ALC. 
ES 
THE COSSACK AND THE PANTHER, 
Mocut Tartary is cold and rugged in the extreme, 
and often dangerous to the traveller, in consequence 
of the great number of wild animals that inhabit i, 
A singular rencontre took place some time since Mm 
the neighbourhood of the Chinese frontier between a 
Cossack and a panther, an animal, which is exceed- 
ingly rare in that country. A young Cossack, inspect- 
ing one day a track in the woods, and observing the 
fgotsteps of an animal which were strange to him, 
returned to communicate the circumstance to his 
father, who mounted his horse, with an axe in his 
hand, and, followed by his dog, went in search of 
him. He was soon discovered between some rocks, 
whence he retreated to ancther lair, but pursued by 
the cossack. As the latter approached, the animal 
made a spring upon the horse, placing one foot on his 
fore part, and the other on his hind part, with his 
mouth between, widely open upon his pursuer, who, 
from the dreadful urgency of the case, thrust his left 
hand and arm down his throat, and, with his axe, at 
length destroyed him. The intrepid fellovy’s arm was, 
however, so much lacerated, that he has entirely lost 
the use of it. The animal, which proved to be a 
panther, was subsequently sent to St. Petersburg, 
where it is now preserved in the museum; and his 
imperial majesty directed that the Cossack should be 
provided for, as a recompense for the injury sustained 





Among the most distinguished of the Troubadours 


in this extraordinary combat—London Times. 
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Fond me - mo ry’s flow’rs of 


crave, When in death's 








And if some tender, faithfal friend 


Should, led by love, approach the spot, 
And o’er thy flowers admiring bend, 

Then say for me«=“* Forget me not $°? 
And o’er thy flowers admiring bend, 

Then say fer me“ Forget me not= 


* Forget me not, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELWYN.” 


LYGON. 


Tue age in which we live, in spite of its lofty pre- 
tensions, is not likely to be ranked by posterity in the 
class of the hervic. Chivalry, with all its gorgeous 
pageants and incredible exploits, has long been a dream 
of romance,—the age of sentiment which succeeded, a 
theme for philosophic derision——and the very words 
“hero” and “ heroine” have derived from the associa- 
tions of the Minerva Press, a tinge of the ludicrous, 
which it will require centuries of retrograde civiliza- 
tion altogether to remove. 

Yet heroes, and heroines, and genuine ones too, of 
the good old romantic stamp, are yet to be found, 
thinly strewn over the surface of our disenchanted 
planet ; and actions are performed and sacrifices made 
(though rarely) in boudoirs and drawing-rooms, which 
the lists of knighthood or the bowers of Arcadia need 
not have been ashamed to witness. 

“ Tout pour la dame,” was the motto of the preuz 
chevalier of old—and gallantly did he exalt the ladye 
of his love, at the expense of his own blood, and that 
of others; wearing her badge on his heart, and her 
image within it, till with the last life-drop alone it 
faintly ebbed away. But to tear it from that heart, in 
the full pride of manhood and success, at the cold 
whispers of duty or principle—or even the more po- 
tent bidding of paternal affection, is an exploit which, 
to the lover of old, would have appeared as idle and 
visionary as the battles of him of La Mancha in the 
eyes of scoffers of our degenerate day. 

It is in our day that acts of such quiet, unostenta- 
tious martyrdom are still to be detected beneath the 
iron surface of polished society; and it has fallen to 
my lot to number among the friends of my bosom a 
privileged being, who, with the cup of long-cherished 
happiness mantling at his very lip, could calmly and 
unfalteringly remove it thence for ever, at the sugges- 
tion of feelings which some might deem chimerical, 
and at whose shrine the world’s “honourable men” 
would laugh at them for sacrificing felicity. 

Frank Lygon, my hero, had arrived, when I first 
knew him, at the age of five-and-twenty,—I think the 
most animated, and joyous, and exulting creature, that 
ever the smiles of prosperity cheered without elating. 
He reminded me always, with his beaming counte- 
nance and intense capacity for enjoyment, of a favour- 
ed sapling luxuriating in some sheltered nook, where 
blasts never come, and where it has nothing to do but 
expand its broad, tender leaves all day to the kindly 
sunshine, and recruit their vigour by night with re- 
freshing dews. 

He had nothing of the world’s hard arid look about 
him. He was every body’s enfant galé, and yet—to 
use an expressive nursery term of commendation, he 
was one that “ would not spoil.” 

A Benjamin’s portion of parental love, had, for 
affecting reasons hereafter to be mentioned, been his; 
and while, from the same cause, enjoying much of the 
importance, privilege, and independence of an elder 
and only son—there existed one, to whom all these 
legitimately belonged, and who might, at any moment, 
rise, as from the dead, to assert his right to their pos- 
session. And cheerfully would the resumption have 
been borne by the disinterested young soldier, on 
whose bright path the almost hopeless mental malady 
of his elder brother cast its only shade of gloom! 

It is trne that this brother, the offspring of a juve- 
nile and ill-assorted marriage, was so much older than 
Frank, as to be dimly and indistinctly remembered, 
and that only as one whose grave, unsocial deportment 








had sunk deep in the memory of childhood. It is true 
that his long seclusion and apparent contentment un- 
der it, together with the less promising features of his 
early character, had gone far to reconcile even a pa- 
rent to see in Frank the eventual heir to his title and 


estate. But while these alone were at issue, the 
generous boy would, at any moment, have hailed as a 
boon the removal from his house’s history of the dark 
cloud which rested, at times, even on his joyous spirit, 
with ominous weight and pressure. 

Year after year, however, it continued to shroud 
from the sight, and at length nearly from the memory 
of the world, the unfortunate Walter Lygon; and 
Frank, at five-and-twenty. was looked upon, to all in- 
tenis and purposes, as heir of Chevely Hall. His fa- 
ther died ;—unable, from the strictness of the entail, to 
provide to any extent for his favourite younger son; 
but in full persuasion of, and acquiescence in the de- 
cree of Providence, which would ultimately give him 
all. He had purchased him up as liberally in the 
army as his youth would permit, and left him with a 
troop of dragoons, and two or three thousands saved 
out of his income—only regretting that the sudden in- 
road of death had prevented his sanctioning the com- 
pletion of some matrimonial arrangement, by which 
the delay in Frank’s succession might be, in the mean- 
time, compensated. 

Frank had saved him the trouble, or rather the 
united caprices of fortune and an heiress, had antici- 
pated parental solicitude and youthful solicitation, by 
bestowing the decided partiality of one, accustomed to 
please herself in every thing, on the young and hand- 
some dragoon; who alone (precisely because he saw 
every body else courting the smiles of Miss Grosvenor) 
shrunk from enlisting himself among her avowed ad- 
mirers. 

He admired her not the less in secret, however. He 
had fallen oddly and romantically in love with this 
beautiful and fascinating creature, in a chance rencontre 
in the caves of Derbyshire; where, as she did not carry 
her heiress-ship written on her forehead, and there was 
no one to play the office of rumour by publishing it, the 
spontaneous devotion of an agreeable young man could 
be attributed to nothing but disinterested admiration. 

The party met to explore this singular district was 
enlarged. Frank and a brother soldier (whose name, 
like his own, was a sufficient introduction,) were in- 
vited to join it; and the unrestrained association of @ 
few delightful days of rambling and romance did more 
to give birth to mutual feelings of partiality, than 
weeks of more formal intercourse. 

It was not, however, immediately followed up. 
Frank, who had often been told that he ought, in 
his peculiar situation, to marry an heiress, had just 
that dislike to the measure which such prescriptions 
are sure to produce; and when he heard that Emma 
Grosvenor would have ten thousand a-year, half wish- 
ed he had never seen her, and rejoiced (or thought he 
did) that he was not likely to see her again. Emma's 
parents were known to be proud and ambitious; and 
the idea of being tolerated by them as a suitor, on the 
sole ground of his brother's misfortune, was too irksome 
to be voluntarily encountered. No!—though thinking 
a great deal more than he chose to allow—even to 
himself{—of Emma Grosvenor, it was not till sundry in- 
timations ‘had reached him, of her recollections of the 
meeting being, at least, equally lively—that he yielded 
at length to love’s sweet ~* ss and consented to 
meet her at a county bal 
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There ‘was something in her reception of him so 
ly flattering—its frankness seemed so 

amiably designed to make him forget the heiress— 
while, to all beside, the character was supported with 
abundant Aauteur—that a heart less prepossessed, and 
a disposition less susceptible than Frank’s, mast have 
been enthralled at once. 


could pause to examine whether it was a planet or a 
meteor ? 

Matrimonial emngunal meanwhile proceeded 
with the usual aristocratic routine and legal delibera- 
tion. Mamma and daughter fluttered like butterflies 
amid silksand jewels—papa and counsel plunged fathom 
deep in deeds and settlements,—and Frank—exiled 


Emma Grosvenor, at eighteen, was, in truth, the | thither by long procrastinated business—took refuge, 
prettiest little sylph that ever appeared on the surface | late one evening, in the joyless solitudes of Chevely. 


of oar earth, to flutier its clunisy gnomes out of coun- 


There was something ominous to a young lover, and 


tenance. Her features were so faultlessly regular, that, | young heir, in thus arriving as a hermit and an inter- 
if larger, they could hardly have escaped insipidity; | loper in the untenanted house of his fathers, held sa- 


but there was in her eyes a diamond sparkle, which 
would have sufficed to illumine a “boundless conti- 
guity of shade.” A glance at her foot would have 


cred to gloom and desolation by the guardian spectre 
of insanity. He had not crossed its threshold since he 
left it to lay in the dust the head of the kindest of 


saved Cinderella’s lover a royal edict and a world of | parents; and the first object that met his gaze in the 


trouble; and when her fairy fingers rested on its sur- 
face, an ordinary-sized guitar seemed designed for 


hall was the picture of his father, where the breathing 
original had so often given him affection’s smiling 


Glumdaleclitch. Her tout ensemble was that of one of | welcome. Opposite hung his brother, a boy of ten 


the Lilliputian exotic roses, which, lost in the parterre, 
suit so exquisitely the refined atmosphere of the boudoir 
or drawing-room. And this form of fairy-land was 
animated by a spirit of playfulness quite in keeping 
with its exterior. Others danced,—but Emma floated 
like a zephyr; and when it was with Frank Lygon, 
her very slippers (as a less fortunate bystander re- 
marked) seemed instinct with life. 


years old ; in exploring whose mild, unraffled features, 
the sof ftened image of their common parent, a pang 
shot across the kind heart of Frank, that he who bore 
them should be an outcast and an alien. 

. He rushed up stairs—but it was to shrink from the 
chill aspect of the once well-known library; and in the 
uncertain blaze which the damp logs reluctantly yield- 
ed, he could have mistaken the tall, thin figure of the 


And thus she danced, and sung, and smiled herself | old servant, who glided noiselessly about, for that of 


into the heart of my poor hero; who, having entered 
on the game, with a debt of spontaneous admiration 
already incurred, had fearful odds against him, in 
beauty, and grace, and determination. For this was a 
word familiar from childhood in Emma’s vocabulary ; 
and, as she told her companions first, and ere long, her 
oe was determined to have Frank Lygon! 

rtship it might almost be 
called._being thus decidedly on the lady’s side, and 
(tacitly at least) sanctioned by her parents, Frank now 
felt that to address the heiress, could no longer be 
ascribed to puppyism or fortune-hunting. In fact, 
Emma's fortune was, in his eyes, as the envious thorn 
which prevented his now thoroughly engaged affections 
from luxuriating freely around their idol. He would 
have preferred her a thousand times with a pittance 
like his own; not because he was a fool, or a philoso- 
pher,—but because he was a lover, and a proud one. 
His future expectations were, however, fully a match 
for hers; and these, though distant, reconciled him to 
the present disparity 

So they did her parents; who, in consenting with a 
good grace (instead of a bad one, as they must have 
done,) to their wilful girl’s marriage with poor young 
Lygon, the future baronet and owner of Chevely Hall 
—jast made sacrifice enough of ambition to their 
daughter's happiness (Anglice—good pleasure,) to 
round a neat period in letters of announcement to dear 
friends, and justify a sigh of sentiment in confidential 
gossipings with half London. 

Frank’s love now became, like himself, open, joyous, 
and confiding; his happiness unsusceptible of increase, 
and incapable, he fondly dreamt, of change. Whence, 
indeed, could aught to impair its exquisite perfection 
arise? Emma had distinguished, nay, singled him 
from among hundreds more highly gifted—had loved 
him for himself; and he—were friends, fortune, nay, 
even beauty to desert her to-morrow—felt that, to him, 
she would ever be the Emma of Matlock—who, amid 
Cimmerian darkness, and all that was dismal and fan- 
tastic in external nature, had, like the “Ondine” of 
remance, conjured him out of his heart by her sportive 
witcheries. 

Thus a and felt my hero; and thus, at least, 
spoke Emma Grosvenor. That she ever thought or 
felt deeply on any subject, there were those who 

; but not as-yet Frank Lygon! Who, indeed, 





his long exiled brother. 

To get rid of the idea, and break the spell by a tan- 
gible misery, he forced himself (at all times.a painful 
task) to inquire of the old steward what late accounts 
had been received of the unfortunate abroad. Old 
Edwards, who, like every one else, had well nigh lost 
sight of poor Sir Walter in the brighter prospects of a 
younger favourite, answered, “I ought to be ashamed 
to say I don’t know, Mr. Frank, when there’s-a letter 
in the house with the half-yearly report from Lausanne. 
It was directed to my dear master that’s gone, and 
came just after his death; and I blame myself for not 
sending it to you at the time. But I didn’t like to vex 
you then, and since that you’ve been too happy to be 
troubled ; and it’s just a mere form—always the same 
thing over again—Sir Walter will never be better!” 
“1 fear not,” said Frank, mechanically, perhaps, but 
sincerely; yet he started as if he had uttered a false- 
hood when he felt with what callous indifference he 
could open the record ef a fellow creature’s hopeless 
aberration of intellect. Poor Frank! narrow was the 
escape his own senses made as he read, without well 
comprehending it, the astonishing announcement of his 
brother’s unhoped for amendurent, and possible resto- 
ration to his place in society, after thirteen years of 
unvarying alienation of mind! 

It was not, under existing circumstances, in human 
nature to be glad, nor in Frank Lygon's to be sorry ; 
indeed, he was neither at first,—only stunned by so 
decided an annihilation of the now “baseless fabric!” 
of his wedded happiness. He felt with the unerring 
instinct of misfortune, that the letter in his hands 
would, with Emme’s parents, have all the effect of a 
papal interdict of old. * With their consent he could no 
longer hope to call her his; and the fearful question 
now arose, would she—all determined as she had shown 
herself—wait three long years for the right to become 
a poor man’s wife? A competent fortune would then 
be at her disposal—but would she risk the forfeiture 
of a splendid inheritance and her parents’ favour, for 
obscurity with Frank Lygon? Yesterday he would 
have said, nay, sworn it,—to-day, in the strong light of 
reality and calamity, he douited. Not of her love—for 
none ever loved as he did without conviction “ strong 
as Holy Writ,” of the mutual attachment of the object 
of such true devotion. But Emma was young, very 
young; and three long years of parental persecution, 





while gazing at a thing so bright and sparkling, 





and lovers’ importunities, and the world’s smiles, and 
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the ordeal of absence! none could love as he did and } of unshaken constancy, under all circumstances, would 


not tremble. 

I need not remark that Frank, without being a 
greater villain than half the “honourable men” who 
walk this equivocating world of ours, might have 
thrown the letter into the fire that blazed so temptingly 
before him, or into his late father’s writing-table 
drawer, where it would have lain very snug till after 
his marriage that day month with Emma Grosvenor, 
or till the nest half-yearly bulletin from Lausanne, or, 
perchance, till the arrival of poor Sir Walter himself 
(like the living ghost of some long wept Crusader) to 
mar the mirth, and scare the wedding ou with 
“most admired disorder.” 

But Frank was a man, and a hero, (at least, so.I set 
out with asserting,) and amid sych “pangs as flesh is 
heir to,” when hearts are renuded, and hopes crushed, 
and joys self-immolated on the altar of principle—he 
enclosed the Swiss pastor's letter to Mr. Grosvenor, 
with a hurried postscript, bearing that, after three days’ 
inevitable detention at Chevely (days pleaded for by 
love to give time for a word from Emma !) it was alike 
his duty and intention to proceed to Lausanne, to verify 
the truth of the report, and atone for the delay occa- 
sioned by the old steward’s culpable negligence. The 
letter was signed, folded and sealed with the haste of 
desperation ; and Frank went to bed, to sink at length 
into slumbers of exhaustion, and start from them in 
hideous struggles with madmen, among precipices of 
the Alps. 

Next day was passed by poor Frank in voluntary exile 
from the house (where he now felt doubly an intruder) 
amid the woods, whose refreshing coolness he invoked 
in vain. He strolled towards evening into his nurse’s 
cottage on their skirts, and endured—as best he might 
—the congratulations on his approaching marriage. 

“I shall never be married, nursé,”’ said he, despond- 
ingly ; “my brother will be back among you, and who 
then will care for poor, pennyless Frank?” 

“I'll care, sure, dear,” said the affectionate creature, 
“ and there’s one will care twice as much as ever, else 
she’s no bride for Frank Lygon!” 

“ No bride, indeed, for him, nurse! you’ve spoken 
but too truly!” exclaimed poor Frank, glad to escape 
even from sympathy ; and a restless night ushered in 
another day of wretchedness. 

Business—that grand panacea for mental misery, 
happily enabled Frank to exist, till the return of an 
express late in the evening, from the post-town five 
miles off, might bring letters from Emma and her 
father. There were none! Whoever has measured the 
intensity of another's affection and exertions, by his 
own possible, nay, in the same circumstances, indubita- 
ble energy, and found them wanting, can best estimate 

his disappointment. This night his dreams were fan- 
tastic rather than horrible. The marriage of Emma 
with his brother, formed their principal and constantly 
recurring feature. 

The third day—the last pride or duty would allow 
him to devote, was wasted in hope deferred; but de- 
ferred only—for that night’s post brought a letter from 
Mrs. Grosvenor, (her lord was too cautious to com- 
mit himself,) highly approving of the journey to Lau- 
sanne, and tacitly postponing, till its result should be 
known, all matrimonial allusions whatever. From 
Emma, too, there were a few precious lines, which, 
though her mother declined enclosing, she was too 
independent, and, to do her justice, too much in love 
to suppress. They were full‘ of incoherent regrets at 
so important a discovery, and professions of girlish 
attachment, mixed up with hopes that all would yet 
end well, videlicit, in the continued illness of poor Sir 

Walter! But Frank, to whose lips the letter had been 

a aagpann na leisure to remark its defi- 


ciencies, sought in vain for that “sober certainty of 


at once have communicated. It was signed, however, 


“your own Emma ;” and the talisman contained in 


these three words, nerved him for a journey, melan- 

choly, at best, in its object, and probably fatal, in its 

issue, to all his dearest hopes. 

The tenth day from the reading of Monsieur Eper- 

nay’s letter, found Frank Lygon on the summit of the 

Jura—looking across to the stupendous panorama of 
the Alps, and downward on the Eden of the Pays de 

Vaud. His first genuine feeling of sympathy for his 

brother now banished more selfish emotions. To see 

him awakened to the enjoyment of a scene like this, 

after years of unconscious abstraction, would indeed be 

worth coming so far, and risking so much for. And to 

gain a brother might, perhaps, (so wondrous are the 

ties ef nature) make amends for the peril of losing 
even a bride! But this was too painful to be dwelt 
on; and Frank, by a strong effort, roused himself to ad- 
mire the lake of Geneva, as he skirted its lovely mar- 

gin on his way to Lausanne. 

It was in a sequestered valley, stretching northward 
from that most picturesquely-situated of towns, that 
the parsonage lay, which had been for thirteen years 
the asylum of the fever-stricken young Englishman. 
A coup de soleil, followed by imprudent exertions 
among the mountains, had produced brain fever, and 
that had subsided into apparently incurable insanity. 
His father, on being summoned to his son’s bedside at 
a mountain auberge, found it attended with brotherly 
kindness by a young Swiss divine—the accidental 
comrade of his wanderings,—and when, after more 
than a year’s painful suspense, recovery became worse 
than doubtful,—the healthy climate, bracing air, and 
retired situation of the presbytere of Charmey, marked 
it out as the most eligible residence the now harmless 
patient could inhabit—the pitying pastor having im- 
bibed, from his own Christian attentions to the sufferer, 
a deep interest in his fate. 

Here the days of the handsome and highly-born 
Walter Lygon had ever since rolled on—unmarked by 
any gleam of reviving capacity for the business of life, 
though (except at seasons of unusual depression) the 
society of the family seemed a tacit enjoyment, and 
the cultivation of flowers a decided amusement. 

The first symptoms of dawning intelligence which 
(after an alarming attack of bodily illness) drew the 
attention of those around to a change in his mental 
condition, was the mention of his little brother Frank, 
for as such he evidently still remembered him—and a 
proposal to send him some favourite rose-trees from 
the invalid’s own garden. It was in vain, for some 
time, to persuade him that the child, whose amusement 
he wished to promote, was a gay and gallant soldier, 
as tall as himself, and familiar with battle and glory ; 
but, by degrees, he comprehended it, and then began to 
express ardent (though short-lived) longings to see and 
embrace this newly-récovered brother. 

Several times were the good Epernays on the brink 
of writing, to follow up the first report they had hastily 
transmitted of their patient's returning consciousness— 
but a relapse had ensued, during which he seemed to 
forget his brother, and they regretted having tantalized 
old Sir William with apparently delusive hopes. Ac- 
counts of his death in the meantime reached them, 
and this event seemed likely to afford the most decisive 
test of the degree of renovation of mind to be expected 
from his heir. 

A suit of deep mourning was substituted for his 
usual mountain garb ; and the family, out of respect, a8 
well as to strengthen the impression, assumed the same 
dress. 

“So poor Frank is gone! poor, poor Frank!” said the 
unconscious baronet, glancing at the sables around him, 

“ just when I hoped and thought he would have come 
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“It is not your brother who is gone, mon ami,” said 
the kind Madame Epernay, observing an expression of 
unusual intelligence on her patient’s countenance, 
“but your worthy father, whose death leaves you a 

name, and a princely inheritance, might it please 
God to restore you to enjoy them.” 

Walter gazed on her with the anxious look of a 
child trying to ugderstand a difficult lesson, sighed, 
shook his head, and no more passed. At dinner, the 
family studionsly addressed him as # le Chevalier ;” a 
change which he appeared to notice, though not en- 
tirely to comprehend. He continued restless and 
thoughtful for some days, and then suddenly said, “ I 
hope Frank lives at Cheveley now, and keeps open 
house, as my poor father did before him.” 

“No one has kept open house at Cheveley, dear 
Chevalier, since your illness threw a damp on every 
thing there; and no one has a right to live there now 
but yourself—should you not like to do so?” 

The heir of Cheveley looked up in his Swiss friend’s 
face, with a momentary blush of excitement ; and then, 
shaking his head as before, said, “ No! I shall never 
see Cheveley again! ButI must and will see Frank,— 
let him be sent for, before I go to my poor father.” 

But tidings of Frank’s intended marriage in the 
meantime reached Lausanne, and all there felt re- 
Juctant to intrude on his happier prospects, with the 
often-intermitting sorrows of one, who, when he came, 
might, perhaps, not be able to recognize or converse 
with him. The letter (now five months’ old) found at 
Cheveley, spared them all responsibility, by bringing 
Frank, unbidden, to Charmey ; and it was just as Sir 
Walter, after one of the severe attacks of bodily illness 
which left him weak but collected, was reiterating his 
inquiries when his brother might be expected, that 
Frank, looking little less haggard and exhausted than 
him he came to see, stood in the vine-clad porch of 
the presbytere of Charmey, before the eyes of its asto- 
nished inhabitants. 

“ How is my brother? will he know me?” were 
Frank's really agonized inquiries, all personal consi- 
derations fairly swallowed up in the approaching in- 
terview. 

“ He has been very ill in body—-so ill, that we must 
be cautious in announcing you; but he has asked for 
you twenty times this very day.” 

“ Asked for me? Thank heaven J came!” ejacu- 
lated Frank, in uncontrollable agitation; “let me see 
him for God's sake !” 

Madame Epernay led the way silently up stairs, and 
knocked in her usual gentle manner at the invalid’s 
door. 

“Come in, Frank!” was the unexpected answer, in 
a voice low indeed from exhaustion, but perfectly clear 
and distinct. 

Frank caught the sound; and wholly unable to 
command himself, rushed into the room. The sup- 
posed maniac, the unshaven, “ unkempt,” dishevelled 
looking creature of his dreams and his imagination 
was no where to be seen. Reclining on a sofa, care- 
fully dressed in his deep mourning habit, lay a mild- 
looking gentleman-like man, who received his brother, 
as one long expected, with a calmness of paternal wel- 
come, more overcoming than excess of agitation, or 
even utter unconsciousness. 

“This is kind of you, Frank,” said he, pressing his 
brother's hand with both his own to his heart, “ very 
kind. 1 knew you were coming, for Madame Epernay 
told me you could not keep open house at Cheveley 
without my leave, and I told her to send for you on 
purpose. I wish every thing to go on there as it did 
long ago, when we were both boys.” 

“God grant we may both be there again together, 
ere long!” said Frank, fervently. 

“ No, Frank, no!” answered Sir Walter, with the 
mournful shake of the head habitual to him ; “ where 
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the tree falls it must lie. Don’t carry me to England. 
Alive it will never be—and dead, it is worse than 
useless. Lay me here among my roses; Madame 
Epernay will water them night and morning.” 

All this was truly trying to Frank, whose imagina- 
tion had ranged from the two extremes of raving 
madness and absolute sanity, without being at all 
prepared for the affecting incoherence of a mind, flut- 
tering on the confines of the latter, but never, perhaps, 
destined to pass beyond them. 

Two things alone were certain, viz: that Sir Walter 
was in a situation of possible amendment, which pre- 
cluded his being set aside as incurable ; and that Frank’s 
leaving him at so interesting a crisis, was wholly out of 
the question. He transmitted, after a few days of this 
affecting fraternal intercourse, its leading features to 
Mr. Grosvenor; while to Emma he poured out every 
interesting particular, with a lover's minuteness, for- 
getting, absolutely forgetting,,in the enthusiasm of 
new-born brotherly affection, the unfavourable effect his 
sanguine expressions might have on his own dearest 
hopes. Even to Emma, he could bless God that he 
had left her at the call of duty; even to her express 
heartfelt wishes for his brother's final restoration. In 
the exaltation of his own feelings, he forgot to conceive 
the possible existence in others of selfish or interested 
motives. He felt worthier than ever of Emma, and 
could she fail to think him so? 

She did not. Her letters overflowed with a tender- 
ness which would have delighted Frank still more, had 
it not seemed uncomfortably blended with carefully 
gathered opinions, from medical authorities, of the im- 
probability of Sir Walter’s ultimate recovery. It was, 
they asserted, a last rally of nature, not uncommon 
before dissolution ; and on this she dwelt till Frank, 
who was ransacking heaven and earth for exactly op- 
posite prognostics, could have juarrelled even with his 
beloved, for founding her happiness on another’s wo. 
Mr. Grosvenor, too, spoke disagreeably of his return 
to England, when all should be over, as if (failing that 
deplorable contingency) all was indeed “over” be- 
tween him and his daughter. “Let them talk and act 
as they like,” said Frank to himself, indignantly, 
“while Walter lives and knows me, my post is by his 
couch. I may suffer for it, but repent it—never !” 

Change of place and scene was an expedient from 
which the sanguine mind of Frank expected much—-. 
and it was tried, but with slender success. Sir Walter 
continued to hang on for nearly two years, subject to 
periodical attacks of bodily disease, but awaking from 
each with clearer perceptions, and more intense en- 
joyment of his brother's almost filial attentions. 

Frank in the meantime, however, was suffering in 
health and spirits, from protracted anxiety, and the 
worse than dubious state of his own cherished hopes. 
Emma, whose letters had long been “few and far be- 
tween,” ceased to write. Rumour represented her as 
the cynosure of the gay world; and poor Frank began 
to fear that, come when they might, wealth and ho- 
hours would be too late for happiness. . 

Madame Epernay, to whose maternal bosom he had 
at length confided his secret uneasiness, took upon her 
the responsibility of peremptority ordering him home, 
to look after the interests of his love, and the kind 
office of reconciling his brother to a temporary absence 
of him, in whose presence he literally seemed alone to 
live. : 

“If I had a favourite rose tree, dear Chevalier,” said 
she, “down in the garden, infested by insects, and ex- 
posed to dangerous blights, and which I was fearful of 
losing, would you not spare me gladly to water and 
look after it?” 

“Yes! that I would, ma bonne! and regret that I 
could not go with you to help you in your task, as I 
used to do when I was strotiger.” 

“ Well, mon ami, Frank, when he came so hurriedly 
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to.see you, left a belle fiancee, a pretty little English 
girl, to wait till he was at leisure to come home and 
merry her.” 

“ He shall go direct’y and do it,” said Sir Walter; 
interrupting her hastily. 

“ No, mon cher, that he cannot do—for she has a 
villain papa who forbids it. ‘Till she is twenty-one, a 
full year hence, she cannot make your brother as happy 
as he deserves to be. But it would make him easy in 
the meantime to go to England for a few days, and 
look after his rose, and see that no one plucks it in his 
absence, and leaves him nothing butthe thorns. Don’t 
you think he should do this,—you who know all about 
roses so well?” 

“About roses? Yes!” said the invalid, with his 
melancholy shake of the head. “About roses, well!— 
about love, nothing! But Frank does, and that will 
do for us both. Oh, let him go directly, and bid him 
come back soon. I shall not want him long. Before 
his ‘ full year’ is out, I shall have done with him.” 

Sir Walter was now uneasy till his brother's depar- 
ture—and, how uneasy till his return, kind friends 
spared Frank the additional pain of hearing. Enough 
of that awaited him in England. He found Emma, as 
sad forebodings had presaged—faithless! Tired of the 
tantalizing fluctuations in Sir Walter's health, which 
all around her were interested in representing as likely 
to be indefinitely protracted—spoiled by the adulation 
of the great world, and unfitted for existence beyond 
its sphere—piqued at Frank for preferring his brother's 
sick-bed to the personal cultivation of his interest in 
her heart (though his letters and conduct would have 
cherished a holier flame into imperishable brilliancy,) 
the attractions, which had at first captivated her fickle 
fancy, faded into oblivion before objects less worthy 
far, yet, perhaps, more congenial. 

Anxious to transfer to her parents some share in 
the blame of her own inconstancy, by marrying before 
the period of independence should arrive,—yet wilful 
as ever, even where the heart had little to say in the 
choice—she preferred to marry a more eligible suitor, 
a roue peer, of decided fashion, but broken fortunes, 
doubtful character, and dissipated habits, to whom her 
parents (and no one pitied them) would—ere the knot 
was actually tied —have, in the bitterness of their hearts, 
a thousand times preferred the pennyless, nay, even 
prospect-less, Frank Lygon! 

When Frank heard this-and it met him in the 
public prints on the very threshold of his country— 
his first impulse was to re-embark, and abjure it for 
ever. Buta second and manlier feeling determined 
him to complete the sacrifice he had already made 
to duty, by a painful but necessary visit to Cheveley ; 
from whence—from that very library where he first 
gave, by an act of heroic sincerity, the death-blow to 
his youthful dreams of happiness—he dated their final 
renunciation, in a few cold lines, to his once “own 
Emma,” inclosing all the letters thus subscribed by a 
hand, since profaned by coquetry, and about to ratify 
its own eternal degradation. This done, he returned 
with a saddened, yet relieved heart, to Lausanne ; and, 
after watching for another year the gentle and almost 
simultaneous extinction of his brother's malady and 
life, he landed with his remains in England, about 
the very period which made Emma Grosvenor twenty- 
one. 

It was on the day when—with a bridegroom whom 
a year of wedded life had sufficed already to unmask— 
the heiress went down to take possession of estates, of 
which she already found herself a mere burdensome 
appendage,—that the long funeral train beund for 
Cheveley, crossed, by a strange coincidence, the bridal 
pageant from Grosvenor Hall. The bridegruom bit 
his lips, the bride sunk back in the carriage. What 
she felt through a few short years of wedded martyr- 






the horrors of a decline, which opium was said to have 
soothed, but to accelerate—held sad and disjointed 
converse with the absent, but never forgotten, Frank. 


Lygon! 
SS 





PENANCE OF JANE SHORE. 


Berore St. Paul’s cross, in 1483, was brought, di- 
vested of all her splendour, Jane Shofe, the charitable, 
the merry mistress of Edward IV., a victim to the 
malice of crook-backed Richard. He was disappointed 
(by her excellent defence) of convicting her of witeh- 
craft, anc confederating with her lover, (Lord Hastings) 
to destroy him. He then attacked her on the weak 
side of frailty. ‘This was undeniable. He consigned 
her to the severity of the church: she was carried to 
the Bishop's palace, clothed in a white sheet, with @ 
taper in her hand, and from thence conducted to the 
cathedral, and the cross, before which she made a 
confession of her only fault. Every other virtue 
bloomed in this ill-fated fair, with the fullest vigour. 
“In her penance she went,” says Holinshed, “ in coun- 
tenance and pace demure, so womanlie, that, albeit 
she were out of all arail save her kirtle onlie, yet 
went she so faire and lovelie, namelie, while the won- 
dering of the people cast a comelie rud in her cheeks, 
(of which she before had most misse,) that her great 
shame wan her much praise among those that were 
more amorous of her bodie than curious of her soule. 
And manie good folkes that hated her living, (and glad 
were to see sin corrected,) yet pitied they more hir 
penance, than rejoiced therein, when they considered 
that the Protector procured it more of a corrupt intent, 
than any virtuous affection.” 

The following letter from Richard the Third, to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, is one of the strongest evidences: 
against the truth of the traditional story about Jane 
Shore, and confirms Sir Thomas More’s account of 
her in his pitiful History. 

That Lord Hastings had succeeded Edward EV. in 
her affections is well known; but it is probable the 
reader for the first time, learns, that after her penance: 
she had another admirer, who made a contract of mar 
trimony with her. 

RICHARD’S LETTER. 


Right Reverend Father in God, &c. signifying unto 
you that it is shewed unto us, that our servant and 
solicitor Thomas Lynom, marvellously blinded and 
abused with the late wife of William Shore, now being 
in Ludgate by our commandment, hath made contract 
of matrimony with her, as it is said, and intendeth to 
our full great marvel to proceed to effect of the same. 
We, for many causes, would be sorry that he should 
be so disposed; pray you therefore to’send for him, and 
in that ye goodly may, exhort and stir him to the con 
trary; and if you find him utterly set for to marry her, 
and none otherwise would be advertised; then if it 
may stand with the law of the church, we be content 
the time of marriage be deferred to our coming next 
to London, that upon sufficient surety formed of her 
good abearing, ye do send for her keeper, and discharge 
him of our said commandment, by warrant of these 
committing her to the rule and guiding of her father, 
or any other by your discretion in the mean season. 

Given, &c. &c. 

To the Right. Rev. Father in God, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, our Chancellor. 

Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol i. p. 573. 


Jane Shore lived to a great age, but in great distress, 
and miserable poverty; deserted even by those to 
whom she had, during her prosperity, done the most 
essential services. She dragged a wretched life, even 
to the tirae of Sir Thomas More, who introduces her 
story into his lifeof Edward V. The beauty of her 





dom, few can tell,—but she died young; and amidst 





person is highly spoken of. 
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THE GATHERER. 





THE GATHERER. 


* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”” 


True and faithful love is a restless feeling, which 
cannot exist without proving its existence by constant 
attentions to the object of that love. The true lover 
prefers the company of his mistress to every other, and 
to him no dmusement is agreeable in which she does 


not partake. 
Love is not love, 


Which alters where it alteration finds— 

Or bends with the remover to remove; 

O no! it is an ever fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown although his height be taken. 
Leve’s no time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come , 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, and no man ever loved. 


A grain of blue vitriol or carmine, will tinge a 
gallon of water, so that in every drop the colour may 
be perceived ; and a grain of musk will scent a room 
for twenty years. 


In every Roman camp, the general's tent, or pavi- 
lion, was called the Pretorium, because the ancient 
Latins styled all their commanders Pretors. Scipio 
Africanus formed a pretorian cohort, or a body of 
select men, who were stationed near his pavilion, 
holding themselves in readiness to attend their general 
in all sudden emergencies. In the time of Augustus, 
the emperor’s tent was called Pretorum Augustale 
The name was continued by his successors; and the 
soldiers, who formed the emperor's body guard, were 
called the pretorian cohorts under the command of an 
officer, instituted with special commission, in which 
he was styled Prefectus Pretorii. ‘The soldiers were 
for some time quartered at Rome, till Sejanus, in order 
to forward his own dark designs, persuaded Tiberius 
to form a pretorian camp at a small distance from the 
city. 

It is computed that the number of shepherds and 
cowherds who live on the mountains, and in the 
meadows of Spain, tending the flocks and herds, amount 
to upwards of fifty thousand ! 


Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to 
behold’ the fools who belong to her. 


Rarely drink but when thou art dry; the smaller 
the drink, the clearer the head, and colder the blood ; 
which are great benefits in temper and business. 


‘Conviction is the effect of our own dispassionate 

reasoning, either in solitude, or weighing within our- 

tlves dispassionately, what ‘we hear from. others, 
ing uncommitted in argument ourselves. 


' I have travelled much, and have noticed that where 
a farmer's house is stocked with books, his children 
are sure to be intelligent. 

Curtail thy sleep and increase thy knowledge ; he 
who knows the value of his object, despises the pains 
it cost him. 

Fine ladies who use excess of perfumes must think 
men like seals—most assailable at the nose. 


_ Some men get on in the world on the same prin- 
pn ea a sweep passes uninterruptedly through a 
crowd. 





SwaksPeaRe. 


Plato would allow no one under the age of eighteen 
to drink wine. 


Epicurus lived on bread and water, or as a treat, 
occasionally on herbs. 

It was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in a con- 
versation with Johnson, that he took the altitude of a 
man’s understanding by the remarks which he repeat- 
ed. Johnson argued with him; and Sir Joshua having 
also observed that the real character of a man was 
found out by his amusements, Johnson added: “ Yes, 
sir, no man is a hypocrite in his amusements.” 

The most barren ground, by manuring, may be 
made to produce good fruits: the fiercest beasts, by 
art, are made tame ; so are moral virtues acquired by 
custom. 

A stone which on land requires the strength of two 
men to lift, may be lifted in water by one man. 

The vestal who talks most on the importance of 
cherishing the sacred fire, is the most obnoxious to the 
suspicion of neglecting it. 

A small object may cast a large shadow, and the 
hue of a man’s nose reflect his whole character. 

It is easier to admire than to imitate ; and “there is 
no error more common, than to imagine that talking 
of virtue is to practise it. 

When we look at the hide of a tiger in a furrier’s 


shop, exposed to the gaze of every malapert, and then 
think of the ferocity of the living beast in its native 


* | jungle, we see a beadle before a 


magistrate—a ma- 
gistrate before a minister: there is the skin of office— 
the sleekness without its claws. 


The celebrated and pious Martin Luther, the re- 
former, advises young students to confine their atten- 
tion to some well selected and well informed authors, 
and not distract and confuse themselves with too great 
a variety of books. “ Miscellaneous readers,” says he, 
“ never learn any thing correctly, but are led away hy 
vague and erude notions ; as those persons who dwell 
every where, and settle in no place, cannot be said to 
have any certain habitation. 

“I am old enough,” says Smollet, in a letter to his 
friend Garrick, “ to have seen and observed that we 
are all playthings of fortune, and that it depends upon 
something as insignifigant and precarious as the tossing 
up of a half-penny, whether a man rises to affluence 
and honours, or continues to his dying day struggling 
with the difficulties and disgraces of life.” 


This law, they say, great nature’s chain connects— 
That causes ever must produce effects: 

In me behold revers'd great Nature’s laws— 

All my effects lost by a single cause. 


The sword of wit, is like the scythe of time, it cuts 
down friend and foe, and attacks every thing that ac- 
cidentally lies in its way. 


In er set a guard upon your tongue: in soli- 
tude upon your heart. The most ignorant have know- 
ledge eflough to discover the faults of others : the most 
clear-sighted are blind to their own.—A great talker 
never wants enemies: the man of sense speaks little, 
and hears much.—Though the ways of virtue. are 
rough and craggy, yet they reach to heaven—Banter, 
but never make the cheek red. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 








Original. 
RECEIPT=BY MISS LESLIE. 


LADY CAKE. 
‘The whites only of sixteen eggs. 
Half a pound of fresh butter. 
Three quarters of a pound of siited flour. 
One pound of powdered white sugar. 
Two ounces of shelled bitter almonds, or peach kernels. 
Three wine glasses of rose water. 


Buancu two full ounces of bitter almonds or peach 
kernels, by scalding them in boiling water. Then 
throw them into a bowl of cold water, and let them 
lie a while; afterwards take them out, wipe them in 
a clean cloth, and pound them (one at a time) in a 
mortar, pouring on each, as you do them, a little rose- 
water; which will make them white and prevent them 
from being oily and heavy, and from sinking to the 
bottom of the cake. Pound them to a fine smooth 
paste, scraping it every few minutes out of the mortar, 
and laying it ona plate. When done, set them in a 
cold place. It is best to prepare the almonds the day 
before you make the cake. At all events, let them 
be ready before any of the other ingredients. Put 
plenty of rose-water. 

Having powdered the sugar, put it into a deep pan, 
cut the butter into it, and set it where it will soon 
become warm. Then stir together the butter and 
sugar till quite light. Next, add to it the pounded 
almonds, stirring them in very gradually, a little at a 
time. When all are in, mix the almonds thoroughly 
with the butter and sugar by stirring very hard—then 
set the pan in a cool place, while you sift the flour, 
and beat the whites of the sixteen eggs. It will be 
found more convenient in beating the eggs to have 
them in two pans, eight whites in each. Beat them 
till they stand alone. Then stir them hard into the 
pan of butter, sugar, and almonds, alternately with the 
flour. When the white of egg and flour are all in, 
stir the whole very hard. Have ready a tin pan well 
buttered, put in the mixture, and set it immediately 
into the oven; which must be previously made of the 
proper heat. : 

Let the oven be rather quick, but not so much so 
as to burn the cake. Bake it from two hours and a 
half to three hours, in proportion to its thickness. 

When cold, you may ice it with white of egg and 
powdered loaf sugar, flavoured with rose-water, or oil 
of lemon. Do not cut it till next day. If well secured 
from heat and air, it will keep a week. 

Remember, particularly, to stir the pounded almonds 
into the butter and sugar before you add the white of 
egg and the flour; otherwise they will bake in streaks, 
and make the cake heavy. 

This cake when properly made, and well-baked is 
beautifully white, and very delicious. 

For a large one you must have the whites of two 
dozen eggs, three quarters of a pound of butter, a 
pound and a half of sugar, one pound and two ounces 
of flour, five ounces of bitter almonds, and half a pint 
of rose-water. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1834. 
WALKING DRESSES. 


No. 1.—The robe is Foulard ; the ground a new 
shade of poussiere, a light pattern in green and lilac. 
The corsage a three-quarter height, is cut bias, seamed 
down the front, and trimmed with a small round 
lappel. The sleeves are of the double bouffant form 
at top, moderately full from the elbow rather more 
than half way to the wrist, and from thence to the 
bottom arranged in close folds, disposed en biais. The 
folds are retained by a triple piping, the colour of the 
ground of the dress, which, we should observe, also 








borders the lappel. Canezou of Indian jaconet muslin, 
made quite up to the throat, with a deep square falling @ 
collar ; it sits close to the shape at the upper part, but 
is drawn in full at the waist by a knot of taffetas riband, 
corresponding with the ground of the dress. The 
back descends considerably below the waist in the 
jacket style; the fronts are rounded, and also pass the 
ceinture. The mancherons are round, and rather deep. 
The edge of the collar, &c. &c. is cut in round dents, 
in each of which is a light embroidery in feather- 
stitch. Rice straw hat, the crown trimmed with a 
bouquet of green and lilac ostrich feathers, and lilac 
and white gauze riband. The interior of the brim is 
trimmed in the cap style, with an intermixture of 
riband and blond lace. 

No. 2.—A muslin robe, embroidered in a light 
pattern round the border. Pelisse of gros de France ; 
it is of a new and very delicate colour, but one that 
we hardly know how to designate; it is between a 
blue and a gray. The corsage is made to sit close to 
the shape, quite high, and a little pointed, but very 
gracefully so, in front. The pelerine is very deep 
behind, and on the shoulders, and cut out in the heart 
form on the bosom: it is bordered, as are also the 
fronts of the skirt, with a new fancy silk trimming, 
corresponding in colour with the pelisse. Amadis 
sleeves. Pou de soie hat, of that shade of rose that 
borders on violet. The brim is very open, and short 
at the ears; the crown is of the horse-shoe form; a 
sprig of roses is attached to it on one side by a knot 
of glazed taffetas riband. A band and knots of riband 
and blond lace mentonnieres ornament the inside of 
the brim. Round collerette of embroidered muslin, 
and neck-knot of glazed taffetas riband, corresponding 
with the trimming of the hat. 

(The above is a key to the beautiful illustration of 
the Fashions which is placed in front of this number.] 





OBSERVATIONS ON HEAD DRESSES AS NOW PREVAIL- 
ING IN LONDON. 


Small eottage bonnets are at present quite the mode 
in morning dress. They are composed for the most 
part of pou de soie, or gros d’orient. Some are trimmed 
with knots of riband only, others with a small bouquet 
of flowers placed on one side. When these bonnets 
are becoming, their effect is very much so, as they 
give a very youthful appearance. 

Hats and bonnets in half dress have the brims de- 
cidedly larger; several of the latter have them brought 
down so low at the sides of the face, that they almost 
meet in a point under the chin. The crowns of both 
are of various forms; some incline to the cone shape, 
others are of the horse-shoe kind; where these fatter 
are composed of silk, the material is always laid on in 
drapery, which is sometimes mingled with blond lace. 
Drawn bonnets are now very much in favour, eyen 
for half dress, particularly those composed entirely} of 
rich ribands; they are frequently trimmed under t\he 
brim with blond lace, disposed en ruche, but loopéed 
back at the sides by tufis of rose-buds, violets, or oth@T 
small flowers, to correspond with one of the colours ¢ 
the riband, which is generally figured or plaided in 
two colours; but when these colours are white and 
green, then the flowers may be of different hues. 

We may cite as a model of lightness and elegant 
simplicity, the capote Taglioni; it is composed of tulle 
illusion ; the crown is plaited, the brim drawn in large 
casings by rose-coloured glazed taffetas riband; a knot 
of riband to correspond adorns the crown. Small 
roses, disposed in tufis a la Mancini, decorate the in- 
terior of the brim, to the edge of which is attached a 
short veil, somewhat longer than they are usually 
made, of tulle illusion, embroidered at the bottom in a 
Grecian border, in rose-coloured silk, and terminated 
by a deep hem. 
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